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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 1868. ps as four or five being missing, and of these 
Se a side stone (three composing each side), and the 
CONTENTS.—N¢° 14. one at the east end or foot, their places having 
ant NOTES:—Queen Bleareye’s Tomb: Paisley Abbey, 309— | been supplied by others prepared by conjecture at 
The irish Church in 1704, 310 — Steeple Climbers, 311 — | the time of reconstruction. 
4 Inventor of the Breech-loader, 312— Lengthy — Schooner | ])r, Boog drew up an account of this tomb, and 
— Cross Writing — Roma: Amor — “A Rolling Stone | itted it to the Society of Scottish An ty 
tion gathers no. Moss:” a Proverb extended — Book Inscrip- | tran smitted 1 th e Society o ttis ti ua- 
oyal tion — Ere-yesterday we Spoomien nn Egyptian Sepul- | yies, who inserted it in their Transactions (vol. ii, 
IAM QUERIES ines Duresme and Cestre — Echelles — Early | 2 all particulars, not quite accurate. The doctor 
Works on Education — Lord Besos M8. Memoirs — Sit | describes the tomb as 10 feet in length, 3 feet 
juc- John Hadley, Mayor of London, 1379-1393 — WH. Ireland | 7 inches in breadth, and 3 feet 8 inches in height 
fic Books — Clean Lent — Medal of Philip | 
House — Royal Furniture — St. Angus — Stitchlet “To is panelle around the sides and ends, there 
-4 A The White Horse of Wharfdale”— Gustave | being nine full panels on each side, and two half 
Quenizs wiTH AxsweRs:— Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- | OD°S (these last being at the head and foot), all 
the ham — Henry Bradshaw — Blue Books — Bank Note | of the pointed oval shape, having a quatrefoil 
(Scotch) 7 ~ ol —Irish Ecclesiastical Statistics | tracery; and in some instances within this tracery, 
the and ly surmounting it, having also an eccle- 
LIES:— Bible Extracts, 318 — Parish Registers, Jb.— | 
Cruse, ae ond Ap rentions, Two on poe si 
KS. mgovity xtraordinary, 323 — Machabees, 324 — Sir | placed affrontée, are mitred—hold a pas 8 
. Ie, Walter Scott's Head —Interment Act —Knur and Spell | 6» orosier in a vertical ition in their left h 
— Poth hay: M position in their left ands, 
Queen of Scots Earls of Party — Heraldic | and have their right hands raised and 
— Lifting — ial Licence — — se 
References wanted we italian ‘Translations of Milton — | Th if in the act of poenerer the bened etion. 
shies — er-aeck — Non-existence 0 ne | in e order o pries are in an ee 
in the attitude of prayer, wath both hands up- 
sy, Notes on Books, £c. raised. Around the upper part of one of these 
dex. __| two mitred ecclesiastics (Dr. Boog calls all the 
ecclesiastics abbots), that on the south side, and 
ITT, Aotes. within the panel nearest the head, or west end, of 
ae, _ Much ink has been expended in regard to the | occurs a second time, over a common ecclesiastic 
ia individual meant to be commemorated by this | on the north side, and in the centre panel. And 
on ancient and very interesting monument. Common | the only other name on the tomb, “ robert Wys- 
local tradition, which has probably existed since | chard,” is inscribed over an ecclesiastic habited as 
the first half of the seventeenth century, has as- | a common priest in the centre panel on the south 
2 he first half of th y prie panel on th 
| signed it to the Princess Marjory Bruce, the on | side. The mitred figure on the north side, and 


child of Robert I. by his first marriage, and wife 
TS, of Walter, sixth High Steward of Scotland, and 
ca. who died soon after the birth of her only child 
AS Robert, who became seventh High Steward on his 
hire father’s death, and king of Scotland, by the title 
way of Robert IL, on the death of his half uncle 
= David IL. This monument, which is in form an 
altar tomb, with a recumbent female figure on the 

au ae slab, now stands in a side chapel, called St. 
irin’s Aisle, attached to the abbey, and occupying 
the same position as a south transept would have 
done if one had ever existed. This tomb, how- 
ever, as understood, was not always there, and its 
orignal site has never been well ascertained. The 
stones of which it is composed were erected in 
this place for their preservation, on the laudable 
ve motive of the worthy minister of the abbey church, 
about the year 1788, who had these stones, twelve 

or thirteen in number, disinterred from a covering 
accumulation of rubbish in the abbey garden. All 
of the stones, however, were not recovered, as 


_ within the panel next the head of the tomb, has 
no name inscribed in connection with it to indi- 
cate to whom it refers, 

Besides these figures and inscriptions, the panels 
at the head of the tomb, as it is now at least erected, 
which are three in number, haye each a shield o 
arms with heraldic devices thereon. The shiel 
are all uniform in size, and in form are what is 
known as the “ heater shape.” Those at the sides 
are couchée to the centre one, which is upright. 
There are no other shields or arms on the monu- 
ment as it now is. The centre shield is appa- 
rently suspended from a crosier, or pastoral staff, 
which extends downwards to the base, and rises 
above the shield to some extent, but it is now 
considerably defaced. On thisshield are two keys 
placed en saltier, having their handles respectively 
touching the dexter and sinister base ; and between 
the extremities of the keys, at each side, but not 
extending beyond them, is what Dr. Boog calls a 
“crosier en pale.” If it is a crosier, it is short, 
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and may be rather a pilgrim’s staff, or bowrdon. 
The shield on the dexter side of the centre one is 
charged with a fess checque between three roses 
(they may be cinquefoils), two in chief and one 
in base. The other shield, on the sinister side 
(and both are couchée, as already mentioned) has 


also the fess checque, but in this case that is sur- | 


mounted by a lion rampant. The tinctures of 
none of the charges are given. 

The queries, then, which we put, and would 
respectfully wish answered by some of your 
learned correspondents skilled in heraldry, are— 
1. To what persons, or families, do these three 
several shields of {arms point? 2. Which is the 

rincipal coat armorial of this monument? and 
. Are the charges on the centre shield those of 
an ecclesiastic; and ‘are those on the side shields 
laics? In regard to the charge on the dexter 
shield, reference is made to Nisbet’s System o 
Heraldry (vol. i. p. 385, 2nd edition), and to Seton’s 
Law and ice (p. 111); and regarding that on 
the other, also to Nisbet’s System (vol. i. 291), and 
to his Essay on Armories (p. 45). Reference ma 
also be made to Lord Hailes’ Annals of Scotland, 
where, in a separate article, he refers to the cre- 
dibility to be attached to a tradition regarding a 
cross, called “Queen Bleareye’s,” which at one 
time stood about midway between the burghs of 
Paisley and Renfrew ; to Innes’ Orig. Parochiales 
Scotie (vol. i. “‘ Renfrew”), and to Pennant’s 
Western Tour. It may be proper to mention here, 
in reference to Nisbet’s statements at the places 
mentioned above, that Blackhall, the seat of Sir 
John Stewart, son of Robert III., is on the left 
bank of the White Cart, quite contiguous to 
Paisley Abbey, and that Crocstoun, or Crookstoun 
—the heiress of which Hamilton of Innerwick 
married—is on the same water, only about two 
miles upwards from the a 

It may be explained that the recumbent statue, 
with its accompanying Gothic canopy, now placed 
on the top of this altar tomb, may, or may not, 
have always occupied its (New 
Statistical Account of Scotland, “ Paisley.”) The 
figure is habited in a loose flowing robe, extending 
down to the feet, the hands being turned up from 
the elbows and clasped over the breast. At the 
waist is a narrow belt or girdle, with a purse, 
— or scriplike figure, on the left side, not 
arge, and suspended from the belt, at the dis- 
tance of about eighteen inches, by a string or 
narrow band. Over the head of the statue is the 
canopy laid on side, and on the outer end, within 
a panel, is sculptured Christ as crucified, with 
two figures affrontée, and kneeling at the foot of 
the cross, one on each side, in the attitude of 
prayer. Around the head of the Christ is the 
nimbus, and immediately above, on a narrow scroll 
placed declining some little to the sinister side, is 
this inscription, —“INRI,” an interpretation of 


which is much desired. The recumbent figure in 
this case has always been reckoned that of a 
female, and is so most probably, although it ig 
certainly, in several of its characteristics, not 
unlike the covering slab of the coffin of stone in 
which the body of William the Lion was deposited 
in front of the high altar of the abbey of Arber- 
brothoe (Register of Arbroath, vol. i. plate at end 
and preface to vol. ii. p. 23,24, and note). 
A —_ of this tomb, including the statue and 
heraldic shields, accompanies Dr. Boog’s account 
in the Archeologia Scotica (ii. 456), but the reader 
is warned of its being far from exact in many 
particulars, 


THE IRISH CHURCH IN 1704, 


The following letter which was written early in 
1704, by the Bishop of Killaloe to the Bishop of 
Limerick, seems of sufficient historical interest to 
be worthy of a place in “N. & Q.” 8. P. V. 

“ My Lord — 

“Upon Friday the 24% of Feb. I received a letter 
from Mr. Moland, the Primate’s Secretary, desiring me 
to read over the inclosed Memorial and return it, and to 
consider of the contents, for that he should in due time 
call the Bishops in Dublin together, to return an answer 
to the Lords Justices’ order of Reference directed to him 
upon a letter they received from the D. of Ormond, [ 
the next day wrote to his Grace that I was to leave 
Dublin upon Monday, so should not be at the Meeting, 
but desired his Lordship to think well of the Matter, for 
that the Memoriall contained things of the last conse- 
quence to the Church, Upon Monday the Primate sum- 
moned the Bishops in Town to meet at his house upon 
Tuesday ; but no summons came to me, for I was sup- 
posed to have left Dublin. But it hapning that some 
affairs would not permit me to take my journey till Wed- 
nesday, and the Bishop of Kildare calling at my lodgings, 
I went to the Congress, where I found myself soon in- 
gaged with the Archbishop of Dublin, who seemed to 

ave principally at his heart the printing of Bibles, 
Testaments, Common Prayer Books, &c., in Irish, which 
part the rest of the Bishops present thought the least of 
all useful or convenient, besides that it was against the 
intention of the Law of the 28t* H, 8, which was to 
promote the English language and habit. Upon this 
some of us immediately concluded that the Irish types 
and characters which were said to be purchased were 
bought at.his Grace’s expense, though one Mr Richard- 
son, a clergyman of the north, was the person that pro- 
moted this project in England, and laid the Memoriall 
before the D. of Ormond, &c, The Bishops who met 
upon this occasion were, the Archbishops of Armagh, 
Dublin, and Cashell; the Bishops of Meath, Clonfert, 
Kildare, and myself. We all of us (the Archbishop of 
Dublin only excepted), upon a view of the Matter con- 
tained in the Memoriall, soon came to a resolution that 
the Primate should return an answer to the following 
effect : — 

The following is the Memorial referred to, which 
is endorsed — 

“The Memoriall of several persons to y* D. of Ormond 
in relation to a project of converting y* Papists. 
“* May it Please your Excellencies, " 

“«In pursuance of your Excellencies order of the 14 
Instant, to me directed, I have called to my assistance 


‘ 
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! 
such of the Archbish and Bish as are in town, 


t na 
who have considered of the letter and Memoriall, and 
though they very well approve of the subject matter laid 


shall endeavour to convert them, and to give them a true 
and practicall sense of Religion. 
«2, That the whole nation may in time be made both 


before them, and have entirely at their hearts, and shall | Protestant and English; that Charity Schools be erected 


have, the conversion of the Irish Papists, yet they are of 
opinion that there are some things contained in your Me- 


moria: 


Parliament to inable them to proceed thereupon. And | 


that there are other weighty matters contained in your 
said Memoriall, which they are humbly of opinion will be 


| 


better and more effectually transacted when the Bishops | 


and body of the Clergy meet next in Convocation. 

«+ All which is humbly submitted, &c.’ 

“Whilst this answer was drawing up, his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin left us in anger, saying that what 
was proposed should be done whether we would or no. 

e P shall talk to you farther about these matters when 
I see you in Limerick, which I design to do the latter 
end of 


| 


next week when I return from Confirming out of | 


the County of Tipperary ; in the mean time think upon 


this subject, and if you can influence that Projector | 


Hamilton, stop him in the Madness of his career. 

“Tam at present very low in my stock of wine, and 
therefore desire you to get me four dozen of the wine you 
mention, lately brought from Cork of Mr. Macliwarring, 
which I shall take as a great favor of him to spare me. 
Get it to your house, and I will send a car for it upon 
Saturday. Since the wine is so good, I desire I may 
have 4 Hogsheads marked for me. I know your palate 
and taste is good. 

“Tam your humble Servant.” 
“THo. 


“To his Grace James D. of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant 
Generall, and Generall Governour of Ireland, 


“The humble Memoriall of several of the Nobility of | 
Ireland, of the L4 Bishop of Kilmore, and of several | 


of the Gentlemen and Clergymen of that kingdom. 


“Whereas nothing tends more effectually to promote 
the common wellfare of Ireland than the Conversion of 


the Popish Natives to the Protestant Religion, whereby | 


the English Interest would be the better secured, trade 
and industry increased, and both the spiritual and tem- 
ral good of the Irish themselves advanced in that 
ingdom. And whereas, in order to obtain those happy 
ends, several laws have been made lately in Ireland to 
discourage and weaken Popery in that Kingdom, and one 
statute particularly hath been enacted to prevent the suc- 
cession of Popish Clergy, by virtue whereof the number of 
Popish Priests is already sensibly diminished in the King- 
dom, and it is probable that in some Counties the whole 
succession may be extinct in some few years. And whereas 
the Natives, where tryall hath been made, have expressed 
gee satisfaction upon hearing divine service performed 
in their own tongue. And lastly, whereas there are no 
printed books of sound religion (except a very few Bibles 
and Common-prayer books) now extant in Irish. There- 
fore, that our pure and holy religion may be propagated 
amongst them by Evangelicall and Religious means, and 
that 80 many souls may not be abandoned to utter igno- 
rance, infidelity, and barbarity on the one side, or left 
to be a prey to schismaticks, or Dissenters on the other, 
it is humbly proposed as followeth : 
“1. That some numbers of New Testaments and Common- 
Prayer books, Catechisms, and expositions thereon, Whole 
ty of Man, and select sermons upon the principal 


ints of Religion be translated and printed in the Irish | 


haracter and Tongue (in order to which the only set of 
Irish Characters now in Britain is already bought) and 
that those books be distributed in any Irish Family that 
can read, but especially be given to such Ministers as 


in every Parish in Ireland for the instruction of the Irish 
Children gratis in the English Tongue, and the Catechism 


Hi that necessarily require the help and assistance of | and Religion of the Church of Ireland. 


“3. That in order to the carrying on the foregoing de- 
signs in the preceeding, or any other methods that shall 
be thought requisite to promote the same, a Charter be 
sent out from her Majesty constituting a Corporation of 


| the well-disposed to so good a work, consisting of the Lord 


Primate of all Ireland as President, the Lords Archbishops 
and Bishops, some of the nobility, gentry, and clergy of 
Ireland, empowering them to take subscriptions, receive 
Benefactions, make Purchases, and hold Courts and Con- 
sultations for the most effectuall promoting of the same. 

“4, That such of the Lords Archbishops and Bishops 
of Ireland as your Grace thinks fit be consulted about this 
proposall, and if they approve of the same, that, with their 
advice and concurrence, a petition be presented to her 
Majesty for constituting such an Incorporated Society 
for converting the Irish Papists. 

“May it therefore please your Grace to countenance 
and encourage this proposall in such manner as in your 
great wisdom your Grace may think fit.” 


STEEPLE CLIMBERS. 


There has lately been erected at Richmond in 
Surrey a new church dedicated to St. Matthias, 
with a spire surmounted with a brass weather- 
cock, the height being 196 feet from the ground. 
About eight weeks ago, during a high wind, the 
weathercock wis displaced, and hung from the 
spire at its base by an iron shaft. To remedy this 
accident a pile of scaffolding has been erected, 
and of course an enormous expense will be in- 
curred.* 

Now the altitude of the steeple of St. Mary, 
Islington, from the ground to the top of the vane, 
is 164 feet. In the year 1776, a flag-staff, forty- 
two feet in height, which had stood at the south- 
west corner of the church, was then removed, and 
an electrical rod or conductor affixed from the top 
of the spire to the ground to preserve the building 
from the effects of lightning. The means used to 
effect these alterations were at once novel and in- 
genious, and entirely superseded the use of a 
scaffold. Thomas Birch, a basket-maker, under- 
took for the sum of 20/. to erect round the spire 
a scaffold of wicker-work, formed entirely of 
willow hazel, and which had a flight of stairs, by 
which the ascent was as easy and safe as those of 
a dwelling-house. The emolument received by 
the basket-maker is said to have amounted to 
above 50/. from donations of the inhabitants and 
others. (Lewis’s Islington, p. 213.) 

The family of Wootton of Nottingham was, 
during the latter part of the last century, cele- 
brated for adventurous exploits in ascending the 


* Since the above was written, this spire has been sur- 
mounted with a cross, a more appropriate ornament. 
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spires of churches, not from idle curiosity or | 
bravado, but in the regular way of business. Mr. 
Robert Wootton, one of the family, was known | 
the appellation of “The Steeple Climber.” In 
is dangerous undertaking he used only ladders, | 
hooks, and belts. In 1789 he repaired St. Peter's | 
steeple, Nottingham ; and after having finished | 
it, beat a drum round the top of it, and drank a | 
bottle of Nottingham ale in the presence of thou- 
sands of spectators. 

Another of the family performed a similar ex- 
ploit on the spire of St. Mary’s church, Manches- | 
ter. The spire is a lofty one, and had been so | 
acted upon by a tremendous storm of wind, that 
the ball and ‘cross were forced into an horizontal | 

ition, and presented an alarming appearance. 
Ms. Wootton undertook the perilous task of taking 
them down. He raised ladders, one by one, aided 
by blocks and ropes, and mounted each ladder in re- 

ar succession, to secure it by ropes aud cramps, | 
which he fixed into the stone work till he had reached | 
the summit. The placing of the last ladder ap- | 
d to be a most arduous task. Every moment 

was watched by thousands of trembling specta- 
tors with intense feeling. When accomplished, 
this intrepid man actually stepped from the ladder | 
on to the crown of the spire, and gave three 
cheers, standing quite com and unembar- 
rassed, The multitude below responded to the 
cheering of the heroic craftsmaster most heartily. 

The church of Tetbury in Gloacestershire has 
a light and elegant spire, which having stood for 
two or three centuries, the weathercock at last 
became decayed, and fell to the ground. To put 
up a new one, a man from Bristol in the year 1844, 
without the aid of any scaffolding, surmounted 
the spire, and placed thereon a new weathercock. 
For this very arduous and daring feat he required 
only the trifling remuneration of 7/., with which 
he departed well contented. (Lee’s History of 
Tetbury, 8v0, 1857.) However, it is melancholy 
to state that in attempting a similar exploit, the 
poor fellow fell from a great height and was killed 
on the spot. 


In January, 1866, a daring individual, named 
Burns, from Manchester, accomplished at the | 
House of Parliament the dangerous operation of 
fixing four copper bands round two of the finials 
on the centre tower. The same individual got up 
to the top of the steeple of St. Mary’s church, 
Rotherhithe, and succeeded in taking down the 


weather-vane, which is seven feet four inches 
long, and eighty-four pounds weight, and after it 
had been repaired and regilded, he restored it to 
its piace. INDAGATOR. 


Richmond, Surrey. 


INVENTOR OF THE BREECH-LOADER, 


At a meeting of the Royal Archeologi i 
tute, held on Dec. 7, 1866, Brigndion-Geauapaet 
froy, R.A., exhibited a collection of early fire. 
arms, among which was “a curious breech-load; 
smooth-bored matchlock harquebus, dated 1537 
from the Tower, class 12, No. 1,” which appears 
to have belonged to King Henry VIIL; and 
another of the same description, not later than 
1547, also from the Tower, class 12, No. 8, and 
attributed to the same king. These arms are also 
mentioned by Sir Sibbald David Scott, who, in 


his recently-published work, The British Army; 


its Origin, Progress, and Equipment, gives E 
ings of them at pp. 263, 265. Both ma 
are remarkable for the resemblance of the breech 
mechanism in principle to what is known under 
the name of the “Snider” system. On the first 
of these arms appears the armourer’s mark, a fleur 
de lis surmounted by the letters W. H. Is the 
name of this armourer known? and is anythi 
known of the inventor of these weapons? I am 
induced to make these inquiries from having met 
with the following curious passages in a work 
published in Guernsey in the year 1832, entitled 
Chroniques des Isles de Jersey, Guernsey, Auregny, 
et Serk, printed from an ancient MS. supposed to 
have been written about the end of the sixteenth 
century. It is necessary to premise that Hellier 
de Carteret was Bailiff of Jersey from 1515 to 
1524, and that, according to the chronicle, he had 
reason to complain of the conduct of the governor 
of that island, Sir Hugh Vaughan, and for this 
purpose went to England, and obtained an audi- 
ence of the king through the interest of the Duke 
of Norfolk and Sir William Compton, First Gen- 
tleman of the Bedchamber : — 

“Le dit Bailly avoit liberté de parler souvent au 
quand il se promenoit en son Parcq ou quand il sit’ 
la chasse ; et pour autant que le dit Bailly savoit fort 
bien tirer de I'arcbaleste et de la harquebuse, et que mes- 
mement en avoit tiré quelques traits devant le Roy, et 
ainsy le Roy voyant son abilité et son loquence avecq 
son comportement si sage et si modeste, le prinst en fort 
grande faveur. 

“Le dit Bailly estant ainsy parvenu en la faveur da 
Roy par le moyen des Seigneurs du Conseil, et aussy que 
le Roy se délectoit fort & tirer tant de I’arcbaleste que de 
la harquebuse, pouvoit ordinairement aller avecq le Roy 
quand il alloit tirer en quelqu’un‘de ses Parcqs, fust és 
bestes sauvages ou autre gibier; et mesmement pour 
autant que le dit Bailly avoit trouvé une invention de 
tirer de sa harquebuse 5 ou 6 traits de boulets Cun aprés 
Vautre et & plusieurs marques toutes d'une méme charge 
l'une avant l’autre et d’un mesme feu, et aussy de son 
arcbaleste tirer deux vires tout d'un coup, l'une d'une’ 
voye et l'autre de l'autre et & deux marques.—Le Roy 
voulut scavoir et apprendre la dite invention et l’expéri- 
menter et pratiquer luy-mesme, & quoy il y print un fort 
grand plaisir, tellement que le dit Bailly fut de plus en 
plus en la bonne griice et faveur du Roy.” 

From this it would appear that Hellier de Oar- 
teret was the inventor of a harquebus from which 
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several shots could be fired in succession without 
reloading, and that he brow ht this invention to 
the notice of Henry VIII. Is it going too far to 
su that the arms described above were made 
under his directions? Is any cross-bow known 
to exist in any collection answering to the de- 
scription of the one invented by De Carteret, from 
which two bolts could be shot at two different 
marks ? Epear 


Guernsey. 


Lzenetuy.—“ He who plants an oak deserves 
one of his country,” is a saying that was imparted 
to me by the best of grandmothers. “He who 
roots up a bad word deserves a good one of his 
country,” may be equally true, especially as the 
oak no longer groans for the fleet. I want to ask 
the guardians of the well undefiled to condemn 
and brand the sneaking word “lengthy.” It 
comes from America, and is none the worse for 
that: for our cousins, in their cheery old country- 
houses, have taken care of many good English 
words which we have weakly lost. 


gularly formed,” says Richardson, “but not 
wanted, our word is longsome.” “Lengthy” isa 
cowardly word, it means—‘ Longer than I liked, 
but I am afraid to say long.” If it had a subtler 
meaning, and implied long and weak, as opposed 
to long and strong, we might welcome it; but 
nobody suggests this, and the word is merely an 
ugly shuffle. Let it be doomed. 

In reference toa note in “N. & Q.” (48. i. 
264), let me say that I should as soon think of 
verifying after one who signs himself TRENCH, as 
of ringing a sovereign received across a banker's 
counter; but using “ noteworthy ” a good deal, I 
turned to Richardson, and I find that, though the 
word is not in his list, he cites an instance of its 
use, as “notewoorthie ” by Holinshed. S. B. 

Regent's Park, 

Scnoorzr.—Professor Whitney, in his Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language, gives the fol- 
owing as the origin of this word :—When the 
first schooner ever built, on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts, slid from her stocks and floated grace- 
fully upon the water, the chance exclamation of 
an bystander, “Oh! how she scoons! ” 
drew from her contriver and builder the answer, 
“A scooner tet her be then.” S. 


Cross Warrive.—“ It is said of the Duchess of 
Marlborough that she never put dots over her 7’s, 
to save ink.” That is a rather cross accusation, as 
was also Pope’s, when he said of her — 

“ Offend her, and she knows not to forgive ; 

Jaden oH and she’ll hate you while you live.” 

udging from an autograph letter of four pages 
yw before me, I can < that the celebrated 
uchess of the celebrated Duke of Marlborough 


“ mettait les points sur les #’s,” as the French say, 
in both senses of the word. P. A. L. 


Roma: Amor. — Some weeks ago some verses 


were published in “N, & Q.” in which adyant 
was taken of the fact that Roma spelled back 


| wards becomes amor. The following pentame- 


ter — 
“ Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor,” 
makes the same sense (such as it is) spelled back- 
wards or forwards. Italy has, I think, the credit 
of producing it. There is a hexameter line to 
match, I believe, but I do not know what it is. 
D. J. K, 


“A Rottine GATHERS No Moss:” 4 
PROVERB EXTENDED. —I copied the following bit 
of wit some time ago from an American comic 
magazine. It is not bad: — 

“*Sambo! my massa always trabbel; yours ebber 
stay at home,’ ‘Dat- berry true, Jim; but you know 
what de proverb say, “ rollin stone gadder no moss!’” 
‘No, Sambo, but it gadder polish! an dat ere’s a qualifi- 
cation your massa stan’ berry much need ob!’” a5 


Boox Inscrrption.—In a copy of the best edi- 
tion of Cowel’s Law Dictionary of Words and 
Terms, London, 1708, folio, which came from the 
library at Arndilly House, in the north of Scot- 
land, the following verses are written on a fly- 
leaf. Whether they are the production of one of 
the family or not, i cannot say, nor am I aware 
that they have éver previously been printed ; but 
they are worthy of finding a corner in “N. & Q.”: 

“Tf Fortune wrap thee warm, 
Then friends about thee swarm 
Like bees about a honey-pot ; 
But if she frown 
And cast thee down, 
By Jove lye there and rot.” 

The handwriting is evidently nearly of the 
same date with the book, which when originally 

ublished, in the reign of James I., brought its 
sn author into trouble, and was ordered to 
be burnt by the common hangman, Dr. Cowel 
was at the same time cast into prison. J. M. 


ERE-YESTERDAY.—There is a word in common 
use in Ireland which might, I think, be raised 
above the rank of a provincialism. On Tuesday, 
for instance, an Irishman would speak of Sunday 
as “ere-yesterday.” In fact, the word is equiva- 
lent to the Latin nudius tertius, D. J. K. 


ABYSSINIAN AND Eeyprian — 
“The mode of sepulture is peculiar. The graves 
are marked by oblong heaps of stone, with upright 
slabs at each end, a hole is dug about six feet 
deep, at the bottom of which a small cave is ex- 
cavated for the reception of the body. The tomb 
is then closed with stones, and the hole leading to 
it is filled up.” 

The above I find quoted in a daily paper from 
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the proceedings of the Geographical Society, and 
it leads to a note; for it appears to me that this 
is in miniature precisely the same thing as we 
have so frequently read of the Egyptian pyramids: 
the superstructure, the recessed chamber of the 
dead, and the closed are precisely the 
leading features of those majestic structures. If 
such writers as the late Mr. John Taylor or Pro- 
fessor Piazzi Smyth would view it as a mausoleum, 
there would be an end of abstruse speculation as 
to an occult origin for its main characteristics: 
admit the careful adjustment of its parts—admit 
the evidences of elaborate contrivance, and the 
symmetry of its admeasurements. What is each 
pyramid but a tomb, exhibiting in gigantic pro- 
portions a mode of interment still practised on 
a small scale ? A. H. 


Suruerine. — In the note on “ Solvitur Ambu- 
lando” (4 S. i. 229) Mr. Groner Vere Irvine 
mentions the use of the word “to 
walk slowly without an apparentobject.” unt- 
ingdonshire I frequently hear the word suthering 
used, not only by cottagers, but also by respectable 
farmers; and the meaning appears to be nearly 
similar—a lounging about, walking slowly, Xc. 
Thus, a farmer said to me the other day, “ As I 
was suthering along by the side of the P tation 
to look at my yoes and lambs, I saw,” &c. In 
Sternberg’s Glossary, “ suther,” 
as a noun, is said to mean “ to sigh heavily.” But 
the suthering that I hear of evidently means much 
the same as dandering. Whence its derivation ? 
Does not the lady in “ Rory O’ More ” say that she 
“ gave a half promise to suthering Mike” ? 

Cormasar 

“No Carps.”—Mr. 8. C. Whiteley lately men- 
tioned in a lecture at Cambridge (as reported in 
the Cambridge Chronicle of March 7, 1868), that 
the first notice of a marriage with the novel 
announcement of * No cards” appeared in The 
Times of November 19, 1862. is microscopic 
fact deserves to be preserved. Perhaps also some 
reader can inform us when the addition to burial 
notices of “ Friends will please accept = intima- 

8. D. 


tion ” made its début. 


Queries. 


Anonrmovus.—I have just lighted on A Guide 
to all the Watering and Sea-Bathing Places, &c., 
by the Editor of the “ Picture of London”: Lon- 
don, printed for Richard Phillips, 71, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. The “Advertisement” is dated 
“London, May 31, 1803.” Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” favour me with the author's name ? 

Torquay. Wx. 


Who is the author of a novel entitled Sir 
Weeks at Long’s, published by Colburn in 1814? 
W. ELA. A. 


Baptista painted landscapes at Rome 
1730. I of his which 
have had some merit ; but it is so slightl painted, 
and on such slight canvas, as to be nearly effaced, 
Is he a known artist, and are his works of any 
value ? 


Gitt Crucrrix.—I possess a gilt crucifix fi 
engraved. The figure is of the Albert Durer fay 
It is very old, and some one many years ago (pro- 
bably above a century) thought it oul being 
mounted on, or rather backed with, a silver crogs 
and pedestal, with Death’s head, &c. The inscri 
tion is curious as regards the division of the wale 
and a learned friend of mine, “looking to the 
spelling, guesses it to be Spanish, and of a date far 
older than Leo X.” As nearly as I can copy it, 
it stands thus : — 

IHESVS + NA 
SARENVS + RE 
X + IVDEORVM 

The cross is nine inches and a half high, and 
the figure well and finely made. 

He “ thinks it is Western rather than Eastern, 
the u being meant for the Latin aspirate rather 
than the Greek Eta, though sucbabiy inserted 
with a confused remembrance of the » occurring 
in the Greek word”; and he also thinks “the 
division of the words, especially the REX, indicates 
a date much older than Leo x (@. e. 1513.)” 

If any of your readers can give me any infor 
mation on the above statement as to the probable 
date of a crucifix with such inscription, I shall be 
obliged; and if any one curious enough in such 
things wishes to see it, I shall be happy to com- 
municate with him in any way he may please to 
name in a future number of “ x. &Q.” C.D. 

Dovertas Rines.—I have a ring of the early 
part of the last century, set with a heart-shaped 
stone, above which are three rose diamonds set in 
silver, somewhat in the form of a coronet; and I 
also know of another ring of similar form. Iam 
told they are Douglas rings. Can any of your 
correspondents give me any information as to the 
fact that they are so-called Douglas rings? And 
if so, as to their meaning and history, with any 
other particulars relative to them and their age 
and date. Octavius 


AND What was the exact 
nature of “ Duresme and Cestre,” which appear 
to have been some kind of “ francheses grantés en 
Ireland, que sont Roialles,” and are mentioned, 
as it would appear, in the Close Rolls of the 26th 
Edward III.? And what is the etymology of 
these terms ? J. Husanp Suits, M.R. 


19, Dawson Street, Dublin. : 

Ecuettes.— Why do the ‘French call certain 

ports in the Levant échelles 
. Cx 


Eton College. 
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Works on — Who are the 
authors of the following works, and what Viegra- 
phical facts are known regarding them ? — 

“ Poor-Boy's Companion : being an Easie Intro- 
Pe the Lavine Grammer. By P. M. London: 
Printed by J. G. for the Author, 1688.” ’ : 

9. “The True Principles of the Christian Education of 
Children, Briefly and Plainly Declared and Recommended 
to Parents and all others Concerned in the Institution of 
Youth, .. . Translated from the Second Edition of the 

icinal French. . . . Edinburgh: Printed by John 


Reid, in the year M.pc.xcv.” 

8. “A Short Introduction of Grammar, generally to 
be used. Compiled and set forth for the bringing up all 
those that intend to attain to the Knowledge of the 
Latine Tongue. . . . Oxford, at the Theater, 1692.” 

J.S. G. 

Lorp Essex MS. Memorrs.—In the Duke of 
Buckingham’s book published in 1856, it is said 
that there were at that time in existence five 
yolumes of Memoirs written by Lord Essex be- 
tween the years 1673 and 1677; that they had 
once been the property of an Earl Granard, and 
afterwards of wr. 

Can anybody tell me where they now are, or if 
they were ever published ? Umara. 


Jonw Haptry, Mayor or Lonpon, 1379- 
1893.—Can any of your numerous readers give 
me any information as to the origin and descend- 
ants of that family? * A family of that name 
carry arms—viz. gu. two chevrons between three 
falcons argent, legged, belled, and beaked or. Is 
this a branch of the above? CuHas, HERBERT. 

5, Catherine Street, S.W. 


W. H. Inetanp.—I know of four pseudonyms 
of the above. This is probably about a third of 
the real number. In the Biog. Dict. of Living 
Authors, 1816, under “ Clifford (Charles), Esq.,” 
I find two works, one of which is Ireland’s. Is 
the otheralso? “H. C., Esq.” was the mask under 
which he wrote The Fisher Boy, which is given 
to him under his own name in the above-men- 
tioned work. Can anyone inform me why he 
used these initials? I presume he had a particular 
object in adopting them. Where can the certi- 


Trattan Screntiric Booxs.— What are the 
most reliable works in Italian on the following 
subjects ?— ], Dictionary of Nautical Terms. 2. 
Handbook of Mercantile Terms. 3, Elementary 
Treatise on Shipbuilding. 4. Technological Dic- 
tionary. G. A, Scurumpr. 

Whitby. 


Crxan Lext.—What is to be understood by 
expression, as used in the Paston Letters and 
elsewhere —“ Written at Norwich, the second 
Monday of clean Lent”? Is it not the second 


{* Vide«N, & Q.” xii, 26.] 


(or other) whole week in Lent, to the exclusion of 
the odd days up to the first Sunday? Vesna. 


Mi&vax oe Partie II.—Could I kindly be in- 
formed, through “1%. & Q on what occasion 
medal was coined in the year 1556, beamnng on 
the obverse the effigy of Philip I1., the head 
turned to the left, in armour, with the badge of 
the Golden Fleece, and a scarf knotted on the 
left shoulder—“ PHILIPPYS . D. HISPANIARVM . 
ET. ANGLIZ. REX.” On the reverse a warrior, 
with helmet and lance, on a winged-horse, rearing 
up on being attacked by a three-headed monster 
formed thus: on the body of a lion, a lion’s head 
and that of a goat, the twisted tail ended by a 
serpent’s head. The legend, “ m1nc. vierto.” The 
engraver’s initials, “Cp F.” I believe it to be 
of German workmanship. Pp. A. L. 

Famity.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
tell me anything of the hich family? I am 
desirous of ascertaining what became of the de- 
scendants of the Rich family who lived at Horn- 
don and Stondon, in Essex, early in the sixteenth 
century ; and of Edward Rich of Southwark, same 
time; and of the two sons of Peter Rich, Cham- 
berlain of London, of Lambeth, and who died 
later than 1674. The sons’ names were Eliah 
Rich, born 1663; and Edward Rich, born 1671. 
There were some people named Rich who went 
to America about 1660 to 1670. I shall be very 
glad to hear of their ancestors; also, any inform- 
ation of Rich families whatsoever. 

Address, H. A. B., Mr. Lewis, Stationer, Gower 
Street, Euston Square. 


Rrra’s “Iconotoe1a:”’ Hovsr.—In 
a copy of “ Iconologia, 0 Moral Emblems, by Ceesar 
Risa. ..0 00s By the care and at the charge of 
P. Tengu, 1709,” I find the following memo- 
randum: “ Bought in y* Chocolate House under 
y® House of Lords, 1712; cost 7s. 6d.” 

Is the above a scarce work, and what is known 
of the said Chocolate House ? W. W.S. 


Royat Furnitvre.—lI was calling on a friend 
a few days since, and had my attention drawn to 
a handsome massive arm-chair in his library. He 
informed me the chair was made out of a part of 
a bedstead which had belonged to James I. or IL. 
(I cannot quite recollect which), and had been 
bought at Hampton Court, where it originally 
was, by a friend of his, who had given him the 

rtion I saw converted into a chair. The front 
are made out of two of the bed-posts, hand- 
somely carved, and of fine dark mahogany. The 
chair is covered with the rich crimson silk damask 
which formed the bed-hangings. Is it customary 
to dispose of any pieces of furniture belonging to 
the nation to private individuals ? M. A. W, 


Sr. Anevs.—In the churchyard of Balquhidder 
is a very old gravestone graven with the robed 
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of a priest or presbyter having a cross upon 
his breast, said to represent St. Angus, the patron 
saint of the parish, who was one of the discip!os 


of St. Columba, and the first to byi=g me G 1 
to the district | Tho swae used to be within the 


church (which is now in ruins, but carefully pre- 
served), and till within the last sixty years was 
an object of great veneration tothe people. They 
used to pray kneeling upon it, and over it the 
marriage ceremony was performed. The cross 
upon the breast of the saint is Maltese in form, 
and interesting as indicating the Eastern origin 
of the ancient Scottish Church founded by St. 
Columba. G. W. Tomson. 
Huddersfield. 


Srrroniet.— Your correspondent Mr. WILLIAM 
Bares, in his article on “Tom Paine’s Bones” 
(ante, p. 201), uses this word. Is it a new coinage, 
or has the word been already admitted into our 
language ? E. 8.8. T. 


“To my Nossr.”—The following extract is from 
the March number of Once a Week: — 

“ A correspondent sends the following verses, which he 
has taken from an album, and which he declares to be 
original. The verses are amusing enough to be published, 
even if we should doubt their originality : — 

‘ TO MY NOSE, 

Knows he, who never took a pinch, 
Nosey, the pleasure thence which flows ? 
Knows he the titillating joy 

That my nose knows ? 
O Nose! I am as proud of thee 
As any mountain of its snows; 
I gaze on thee and feel that pride 

A Roman knows.’ ” 

Now I remember seeing these verses, and com- 
mitting them to memory, many years ago, and I 
think they mr either in Bentley's Miscellany 
or Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. Can any of 
your readers settle the point ? 

J. W. Lownpes. 

Journal Office, Oxford. 


“Toe Horsr or Waarrpats.” —I 
want a copy of this a poem, and in- 
formation as to the author. only remember 
the following lines : — 

“Then Janet spoke, with her eyes of light : 

‘ O, if I had fairy power, 
I would change this oak to a gallant knight, 
And this grey rock to a bower. 
Our dwelling should be behind a screen, 
Of blossoming alder and laurestine, 
While the merry bells rung for my knight and ay 


Gustave Doré.—Will you oblige me and others 
by inquiring whence Gustave Doré gets his au- 
ority for placing Abraham’s wife Sarah in an | 


upright position in her tomb at Macpelah, Gen. | 
xvii. ? 


Quevies With Answers. 


SHEFFIELD, DukE or BuckrineHam.—In Ap 
Address to Free-Thinkers, by a Beneficed Clergy- 
man, published a few years ago by Williams and 
Norgate, I met with the epitaph : — 

“ Dubius non anxius vixi, 
Incertus morior, non perturbatus : 
Deo confido omnipotenti benevolentissimo. 
Ens entium, miserere mei.” 

I felt that the lines were familiar to me, but I 
could not recall to mind where I had seen them. 
In Dean Stanley’s Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey I find Sheffield’s epitaph (written by him- 
self) given as follows : — 

“ Dubius sed non improbus vixi : 
Incertus morior, non perturbatus, 
Humanum est nescire et errare : 

confido 
Omnipotenti benevolentissimo. 
Ens entium, miserere mei. 

Is the former epitaph a mere abbreviation or a 
misquoted form of the latter, oris it complete as I 
have given it? On the latter supposition, where 
is the former epitaph to be found F. RB. 8. 

[It is stated by Hearne in his Reliquia, ii. 463, that 
this epitaph was written by Dr. Richard Fiddes, He says, 
under June 17, 1721, “ We learn from the publick prints, 
that Dr. Fiddes, who is publishing The Life of Cardinal 
Wolsey, by subscription, has this week put out a true 
copy of the Duke of Buckingham’s epitaph, with a vindi- 
cation of it. The said epitaph, from the said paper or 
book of the doctor’s, is thus inserted in the prints : — 

‘Pro rege sepe 
Pro republica semper. 
Dubius, sed non improbus, vixi : 
Incertus morior, sed inturbatus. 
Humanum est errare, et nescire. 
Christum adveneror, Deo confido 
Ompipotenti, benevolentissimo. 
Ens entium, miserere mei. 
‘Much for the prerogative, 
Ever for my country. 
I liv’d irregular, not abandon’d. 
Tho’ going to a state unknown, 
I die resign’d. 

Frailty and ignorance attend on human life. 

Religiously I worship Christ ; in God confide 
Almighty, and most merciful, 

O! thou Principle of all Beings, have pity on me!’ 

“I thought at first” (adds Hearne) “that the said 
account of Dr. Fiddes’s performance had been a banter; 
but upon inquiry I found it true, a gentleman telling me 
that the Doctor had certainly published such # thing, 
that he was a trifler, and, as he believes, put upon it by 
Dr. Charlett.” 

Dr. Fiddes’s work is entitled “The Doctrine of a Fu- 
ture State, and that of the Soul’s Immortality, asserted 
and distinctly proved, in two Letters to a Freethinker : 
occasioned by the late Duke of Buckingham’s Epitaph. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To which is prefixed, a Version of the Epitaph, with an 
Introduction, containing extracts of two Letters relative 
to the conduct of that noble Lord.” Lond, 1721, 4to, 
1725, 8vo. The Doctor states in his Introduction that 
many false copies of the epitaph had already appeared in 
the public prints. Two different versions are given in 
Pettigrew’s Chronicles of the Tombs, pp. 348, 349.) 


Hewry BrapsHaw.—Has his metrical Life of 
Saint Werburg ever been printed in Chester or 
elsewhere? or can any of your readers tell me if 
any MS. copies of this poem exist in London, or 
give me any information concerning him ? 

Clapham. CLourEs. 


[Henry Bradshaw was a native of Chester, educated at 
Gloucester College in Oxford, and became a Benedictine 
monk of St. Werburgh’s Abbey in his native place. He 
was buried in the cathedral church, to which his convent 
was annexed, in the year 1513. Before the year 1500, he 
wrote The Life of St. Werburgh, a daughter of a king of 
the Mercians, in English verse, It is collected mainly 
from Bede, Alfred of Beverley, Malmesbury, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, and the passionaries of the female saints, 
Werburgh, Etheldred, and Sexburgh, which were kept for 
public edification in the choir of the church of our poet’s 
monastery, The main body-of the poem must be cone 
sidered as a translation from a work in the Latin lan- 
guage, called the true or third Passionary, by an unknown 
author, or as Bradshaw has it, “uncertayne was his 
name.” 

There is a MS. of Henry Bradshaw’s Life of St. Wer- 
burge in the library of Balliol College, Oxford, and thus 
described in Mr. Coxe’s Catalogue : — 

“ No. 268, Chartaceus, in 4to, ff. 5, et 106, sec. xvi. 
The lyfe of the gloryous virgin Saynt Werburge, also 
many myracles, that God hath shewed for her; and 
fyrst the prologe of the auctor; by Henry Bradshaw» 
monk of Chester. Prefixed is The Prologe of J, T. in the 
honour and laud of Seynt Werburge and to the prayse 
of ye translatour of the legende folowinge. It begins— 
‘Honour, joy and glory the trynes [toynes ] organicall.’’’ 

This work was printed by Pynson in the year 1521, 
and is a rarity of the highest order. It is priced in the 
Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, p. 429, at 631. Two copies are 
in the Bodleian, and one from Heber’s collection in the 
British Museum, In 1848 it was edited by Edward 
Hawkins, Esq., and reprinted by the Chetham Society, 
This remarkable poem is fully described in Dibdin’s 
Typographical Antiquities, ii, 491-499; Warton’s History 
of English Poetry, edit. 1840, ii, 371-380 ; and in Savage’s 
Librarian, edit, 1809, ii, 75-79. | 


Bive Booxs—From the colour of their wrapper, 


the Number of Protestant and Popish Families in the 


Book”; in Italy, “ The Green Book”; in Turkey, 
“The Red Book.” 8. Kine. 

[The first publication of a parliamentary paper took 
place in 1641, and the first committee for the purpose 
was appoiated in 1642. The first collection of such 
papers was published in 1643, and is entitled An Exact 
Collection of all Remonstrances, Declarations, Votes, Orders, 
etc. In 1835, the House resolved that the parliamentary 
papers “should be rendered accessible to the public by 
purchase,” and in 1836 a committee was appointed to 
assist Mr. Speaker in such matters. In 1854 was pub- 
lished a Catalogue of the Blue Books and other sessional 
papers of the House of Commons, It is thus entitled, 
List of Parliamentary Papers, from session 1836 to session 
1852-3 inclusive, with the prices affixed, and an alpha- 
betical list,” 1854, 8vo, price 2s. 6d. Vide “ N. & Q.” 1 Se 
xi. 417.] 


Bank Nore (Scorc#).—The following I copied 
a few years since from an original : — 

“Sh. 1 Scots N° ws [here comes a masonic sign]. 
Perth, July 4%, 1764. The Wright journiman Company 
oblige themselves to pay David Ramsay the Bearer on 
demand one shilling Scots value received—Ent* by J. M. 
—Douglas Robertson & Company.” 

Will some Scottish reader be kind enough to 
give me particulars concerning these shilling 
notes ? Liom. F. 

[The above can in no way be called a Scotch Bank 
Note, but is simply one of the numerous and curious in- 
stances of the modes to which, during the latter part of 
| the last century, Scotch traders had resort in the absence 
| of a sufficient copper coinage. It represents the sum of 
| one penny English. A collection of these expedients by 
| coining tokens, stamping Spanish dollars, and other 
| means, would equal in interest the description of the 
Beaufoy cabinet. | 


Roevr Monry. — What is the assessment in 
| Scotland known as “ Rogue Money,” and to what 
purpose is it applied ? Purr 8. Kine. 

{Rogue Money is a county rate to defray the expense 
of minor criminal prosecutions, We are under the im- 
pression that it is no longer levied, having been displaced 

| by more modern enactments. | 


Intsh Ecciestasticat Statistics. — Early in 
the last century some official returns were made 
of the respective number of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic families in Ireland. "Were these returns 
printed, and if so, where can the work be con- 
sulted ? S. CLEMENT. 


{The work inquired after is. entitled “ An Abstract of 


the term “Blue Book” is given to parliamentary | several Counties and Provinces of Ireland, taken from 
rs, although many of them have no wrappers. | the Returns made by the Hearthmoney Collectors to the 


hen was this appellation first given? Abroad, 
Pestomentiny or government documents are also 
rr to by a coloured name: in France, it is 
© Yellow Book”; in Austria, “The Red 


Hearthmoney Office in Dublin, in the Years 1732 and 


| 1733. Those being reckoned Protestant and Popish 


Families where the heads of families are either Protestants 
or Papists, With Observations. Dublin: Printed by 
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M. Rhames for R. Gunne, Bookseller in Capel Street, 
1736.” 8vo, pp. 16. A copy of the work is in the British 


Museum. | | 


Gustav Freytag. —I should be much obliged | 
if any of your readers will inform me whether 
Bilder aus der Deutschen Vergangenheit, by Gustav 
Freytag, has been translated into English. 


[This work has been translated by Mrs. Malcolm, and | 
entitled Pictures of German Life in the 15th, 16th, and 
17th Centuries, 2 vols, 8vo, 1862 (Chapman and Hall, 
193, Piccadilly.) Mrs. Malcolm also translated a Second 
Series of the same work of the 18th and 19th Centuries, 
in 2 vols. 8vo, 1863. ] 


Replies. 


BIBLE EXTRACTS. 
(4 i, 218.) 


Your correspondent the Rev. Arxen Irvine 
desires further information concerning two articles 
lately sold in a portion of my library by Messrs. 
Sotheby, lot 95. I am sorry that I can give none 
respecting the first of those articles— Bible Extracts, 
&c. 1814; and of the next—Seripture Extracts, 
&c. 1827—my information is more scanty than I 
could wish; for being now too blind to read, I 
cannot refresh my memory by referring to books 
or papers; and indeed I would not trouble your 
readers with this imperfect notice were it not 
that I am probably the only survivor of the per- 
sons immediately concerned with the production 
of those Scripture Extracts. 

A few years before the introduction of the 
system of national education in Ireland, the 

ritish Government had anxiously desired to find 
some plan of an united religious education for 
Protestant and Roman Catholic children in pri- 
mary schools. In the year 1826 the Marquis 
Wellesley, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, requested 
the Primate, Lord John George Beresford, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, to prepare an elementary work 
of extracts from the New Testament; and at the 
same time requested Dr. Murray, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, to do the same, in the 
hope that from these two a book might be com- 
piled which would give satisfaction to both par- 
ties, and be used for united education. 

The Primate deputed this work to five clergy- 
men; these were —1. The learned Dr. Charles 
Elrington, Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
Dublin University ; 2. Rev. Dr. William Phelan, 
formerly a Fellow of Trinity College, author of 
The Policy of the Church of Rome in Ireland, and 
other works, connected in two octavo volumes: 
3. Rev. George Hamilton, Rector of Killermo, in 
the diocese of Ossory, author of two valuable 
—— on The Protestant English Version of 
the Bible; 4, Myself; 5. The name of our fifth | 


colleague I cannot at this moment remember, 


We prepared our work from the authorised yer. 


| sion in sections, after the manner of a dia 


embracing a summary of the New Testament 
history, from the birth of John the Baptist to 
the final arrival and residence of St. Paul at 
Rome. 

Archbishop Murray at the same time caused g 
work to be prepared, called Christian Seasons, con- 
taining a summary of the Gospel history from the 
conception of the Lord Jesus Christ to the scene 
where the apostle Thomas doubted the identity of 
the Saviour after his resurrection. This was con- 
tained in seventy-three lessons, not in the words 
of the Roman Catholic Testament, but as ordinary 
narratives. I do not know by whom these lessons 
were compiled, but the general medium of com- 
munication between the Irish Government and 
the Roman Catholic Bishops on such matters at 
that time was Anthony Richard Blake, a clever 
Roman Catholic barrister, of winning manners, 
and an adroit diplomatist, who insinuated himself 
into the good graces of the Marquis Wellesley 
and the Marquis of Anglesea; so that he was 
made Chief Remembrancer of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, a Commissioner of Irish Education En- 
quiry, and a Privy Councillor. We gave in our 
work to the Primate, and there our mission ended; 
and I do not at this time recollect the particulars 
which followed on a comparison of the two works, 
but the result was that Mr. Blake notified that 
the Roman Catholic Bishops could not accept an 
elementary book in the words of the Bible, and so 
the matter dropped. The extracts prepared by 
us make a small duodecimo of 98 pages, in two 
columns, without any title-page or heading of 
any kind. At the end of te last is “London: 
Printed by B. M‘Millan,” &c. &c. 

The Christian Lessons form a small duodecimo 
of 72 pages, without title-page or preface, having 
only at the end the words, “ B. M‘Millan, Printer, 
Covent Garden,” &c. A few copies only were 
printed for the use of Government and the parties 
concerned in the composition of the works. I had 
two or three. I am sorry to hear that both the 
one were sold by Messrs, Sotheby in one lot, as 
I had hoped they would go into some public 
libraries, as I think that the memory of every 
such endeavour at public usefulness should be 
preserved, even though it may have been attended 
with no immediate visible result. 

Henry Cortox. 

Thurles, 


PARISH REGISTERS. 
i. 197.) 


In reference to the statute 17 & 18 Vict. ¢. 80, 
noticed by your correspondent (see p. 200), I use 
the freedom to recommend to him, when he may 


H 
= 
4 


may 


4® I. 4, 68.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


to be in Edin h, to visit the room (in 

the late additional building of the General Re- 
ister House) in which the registers provided for 
that statute are kept. It is very lofty and ele- 
gant, and shelved in such a way as to enable these 


records to be distinctly arranged for many years | 
| entitled — 


past and to come. Nothing, in short, can now be 
more complete than the Scotch system, and he 
will find the greatest courtesy from the officials, 
with much readiness to give all requisite —— 
tions. 


Edinburgh. 


The advisability of removing the registers prior 
to 1812 to a place of safe custody, where they 
will be easy of reference and may be indexed, is 
beyond question. But to show what the losses 
are in their present custody, I may refer to the 
returns for Sussex. About 1780, Sir William 
Burrell made his collections for the county, and 
he has the returns of thirty parishes in which 
older registers existed than were returned in the 
population returns of 1831; at the same time 
there were nineteen parishes in which the returns 
made in the latter year show that the older regis- 
ters had been found in the interval. Of the exist- 
ing registers, twenty-one commence in 1538. Mr. 
Baker, in his evidence before the committee (p. 58), 
speaking of Northamptonshire, stated that, out of 
seventy or eighty registers mentioned in Bridges’s 
collections a century earlier, there were thirteen 
in which the old registers had been lost, and 
three in which they had been accidentally burnt ; 
and that in Mr. Bridges’s time nine registers com- 
menced in 1538, and they were then reduced to 
four. mM. Durant Cooper. 

81, Guilford Street. 


I should very much like to know if there is any 

“ injunction, canon, ordinance, or act of parlia- 
ment” governing the disposal of that | uan- 
tity of interesting matter to be ant oa the 
fly-leaves of old family Bibles. There is an im- 
mense amount of information lost to succeeding 
erations by those valuable private registers 
ing into the hands of strangers who know not 
their value, and consequently care not what be- 
comes of them. Itjwould be a great boon to the 
families themselves, and also to genealogists, if 
some scheme could be devised and carried out 
whereby properly authenticated entries in family 
Bibles as to births, marriages, and deaths could 
either be preserved in the originals, or copied into 
Tegisters at Somerset House or some other central 
and safe ~~ There is no greater difficulty 
which the compiler of family history has to sur- 
mount than that of searching for evidence of the 
births, &c. of individuals in order to prove rela- 
tionships. The preservation of this portion of our 
records sadly wants attending to, ani I hope yet 


to see that all cause of complaint will be a thing 


of the past. Liom. F. 
In 1849, the late Mr. W. B. C. C. Turnbull, 

Advocate, issued a very interesting and instruc- 

tive work on the “Scottish Parochial Registers,” 


“ Memoranda of the State of the Parochial Registers of 
Scotland, whereby is clearly shown the Jmperative Neces- 
sity for a National System of Regular Registration.” 

It is therein remarked — 

“That in comparatively few parishes are the existing 
records of greater antiquity than the beginning of the 
last century, and much less, it must be manifest, that 
the present system of custody is unsafe and aS 8 


Edinburgh. 


As an instance of the neglect with which the 
existing registers are treated, I may instance those 
of the curacy of Soberton, in Meon-Stoke, Hants. 
They did commence in 1538, When I saw them 
a short time since, the early pages of christenings 
were gone, and the end of the burials from about 
1602 to 1620. The christenings began in 1547, 
but in a lot of what appeared to be loose leaves 
were found the older portions back to 1541; so 
that only three years are now missing, probably 
only one leaf; whilst the burials were completed 
to i610, with some later leaves. The remainder 
of the loose leaves turned out to be the second 
register, which, with a little careful supervision 
and putting in order, now contains the registers 
from 1620 to the Commonwealth, with here and 
and there a gap owing to a lost leaf. 

I suggested to the present incumbent, the Rev. 
D. J. Drakeford, who was zealous in his care of 
them, the weg J of having the two volumes 
bound, so that future loss may be avoided; and 
he promised to place the matter before the church-- 
wardens, W. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
(4 i, 145, 227.) 


A tradition in the family of descendants from 
a niece by marriage of the Rev. Timothy Cruso 
(which, I believe, has also appeared in print,) is, 
that when De Foe wrote his Robinson ‘rusoe, he 
selected the name of his hero from that of a school+ 
fellow; which name had, no doubt, been im- 
pressed upon his memory by its peculiarity, and 
perhaps had been the subject of some pleasantry 
among the juvenile nonconformists in the school 
at Stoke Newington, where we know De Foe was 
educated, and in which place the above Timothy 
Cruso lived; his mother, Sarah Cruso of New- 
ington, widow, dying 1687, and leaving her son, 
ae Rey. Timothy Cruso, her executor and sole 

eir. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. I. 4,68, 


I have two of Timothy Cruso’s letters, signed 
“T. ©.”; also sermons and treatises published 
in his lifetime. The name is invariably spelt 
“Cruso.” Further 
found in Wilson’s History (vol.i.), and the in- 
ae and arms (such as are described below) 
on 


is tomb in Stepney churchyard may be seen- 


in Hatton’s New View of London, 1708 (vol. i. 

. 223); also in Stow’s Survey of London, edit. 
Bry , fol. (vol. ii., Appendix, p. 98). I have 
no doubt of his being grandson of “ Timothy 
Cruso of Newington, whose arms were not to be 
entered, he being refractory.” 

The Visitation of London, 1633, gives a Cruso 
pedigree, which shows that Anthony Cruso was 
of Houne Coat, in Flanders. His son John settled 


at Norwich; and this would account for his pre- | 


sumed eldest son John being sent to Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and probably the Dr. John 
Cruso referred to by Mr. Coorzr (“ N. & Q.,” 
S. viii. 509). John Cruso had a second son, Timothy 


Cruso, of London, merchant, living 1634, who | 


married Katherine, daughter of Charles Planter, 
in Flanders. His arms would, of course, be dif- 
ferenced by a crescent. 


The London merchant had two sons: Timothy, | 


eldest son and heir, and John; and probably this 
Timothy was the son of the refractory Timothy 
referred to in the Visitation. 
indefatigable search of Dr. Howard, who has 
printed the Cruso 
Genealogica, Oct. 1 the arms are obtained 
from an authentic source, with the following 
notice appended : — 

“ Sable, a cross patée or; crescent in chief for differ- 
ence. Crest: A cross as in the arms, with a crescent for 
difference. Motto; ‘ Virtus nobilitat.’ ” 

“ The arms were respit’ when upon summons hee ap- 
peared, But since hee hath sent into Flanders, and hath 
received 2 Certificates from seuerall Persons of this 
Coate here depicted to bee the Armes of his Auncestours.” 

Rey. Timothy Cruso died 1697, aged forty-one ; 
and was, no doubt, son of Timothy the family 
heir in 1634, or of the next brother John. 

The name of Cruso is thus evidently proved to 
be Flemish. It has since been found in London, 
Staffordshire, and elsewhere. The arms impro- 
perly assumed by some of the name (no doubt 
in error) have been identical with, or closel 
resembling, the family of Crewse or Cruse. I 
shall feel much obliged to any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” who may be able to furnish the name 
of the Rev. Timothy Cruso’s father, or any par- 


ticulars connected with his history and associat'on | 


with De Foe. E. W. 


Mr. Hewry Krvestey inquired, in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine (January), as to the family of 
Foe or Defoe, of Elton, Hunts. No trace of such 
@ family can be found, either in the parish regis- 


rticulars of him may be | 


By the kind and | 


Da in the Miscellanea | 


ters or on gravestones. The nearest approach 
I can find fo the name, in that part of the comet 
is in the family of Faux, now resident at Yaxley, 
With regard to the name Crusoe, I may note, 
connection with Elton, that, at Fotheringhay, two 
miles distant, a Mr. Creuso, who inhabited the 
college at the time of Queen Elizabeth's 

ve to Henry Peacbam an account of the open. 
ing of the grave of the Duchess Cicely, who had 
| been buried in the year 1495. Se 
Fotheringhay, foot-note, p. 52. 


M. Cuastzs has not been happy in his attempt 
to account for the pertinacity of the French in 
turning into trisyllables the English names Defoe 
and Crusoe, each of which consists of two syl- 
lables only. With regard to Defoe, he suggests 
| that this writer’s progenitors were French refu- 
gees, named De Foy or De Foix, and that they 
“adopted the false orthography of De Foe in 
| order to avoid hearing the name pronounced in 

the English fashion, which would have lent to 

the syllable of a sound analogous to that of hoist, 
| moist,” &c. Certainly, if the object of Defoe’s 
progenitors was to preserve the original sound of 
| their French name Foy, they hit upon a very odd 

expedient in writing it Foe, for Englishmen would 
naturally pronounce Fe as one syllable, like Fo— 
a sound quite as unlike the French Foy as this 
latter combination of letters would be if sounded 
in the English way, rhyming with toy. But the 
fact is, I believe, that it was Daniel Defoe himself 
who added the De to his name, his father having 
called himself simply Fve. 

M. Castes’ apology for the French trisyllable 
Crusoé is also unfortunate. He says— 

“In order to express exactly the sound of your oe in 
Crusoe, we French must either use the a aur 4. 
in chevaur, animaus, capitaux, &c.), or the vowel 6 
a circumflex accent, or the same vowel with a 
Crus6, Crusoh, or Cruseaux.” 

Then why not spell it with a final circumflex? 
Surely a much better plan than turning the word 
into one of three syllables. 

But, after all, why are not Frenchmen to take 
the trouble to ascertain how English names ought 
to be pronounced, and pronounce them accordingly? 
Is it always necessary to write an English word 
pnabtioally, to ensure its being correctly sounded? 

f I were to publish an English translation of Manon 
Lescaut, I should expect that English readers of the 
book, if they happened not to know French, would 
inquire how the name was to be prono 
But I should not expect to hear them call my 
book Maynon Lesscaught. 

A few words now in reply to A. H. ‘I have 
already noticed the name Foe in my answer 
| M. Cuastes. A. H. says, “De Fooe has a Dutelt 
look, and will, I am sure, justify to your corte 


CUTHBERT Beng, 
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eyes “De Fooe” has not at all a Dutch 
might be a Dutch word, but it is not, 
and neither one word nor the other is used by the 
Dutch as a family name. The final e in Fooe 
would not, I fancy, have made the word a dissyl- 
lable to ordinary English eyes in the seventeenth 
century. If it be true that Daniel’s paternal 
name was Foe, and that he added the De to it, I 
think it much more likely, considering his pro- 
found veneration for King William, that, if he 
added the prefix about the period of the Revolu- 
tion, he meant it to suggest the Dutch article 
rather than the French proposition. When did he 
first employ the De ? 

A. H. seems to me very fanciful in what he 
says about Crusoe and Cruiser. Defoe was not a 
man for such hidden meanings and verbal insinu- 
ations. Transparent clearness and homely sim- 
plicity are his characteristics. His little digression 
about Crusoe being a corruption of Kreutzner, or, 
as he writes it, Kreutznaer, is just one of those 
minute touches which abound in Robinson Crusoe, 
and which give an air of reality to the story, just 
because they are not essential or important. The 
reader is made to feel that what he is reading is 
really true, because it would not be worth the 
author’s while to invent such trifling particulars. 
This is the ars celare artem. A. H. is mistaken 
in supposing that Kreutzner is German for Crwiser ; 
the German for that is Kreuzer. But Cruso or 
Crusoe is a real English surname, and A. H. will 
find it both in the Post Office Directory and the 


Clergy List. JAYDEE. 


The suggestions of M. and 
your other correspondents as to the name of Foe 
remain proof, 

1. Daniel De Foe had nothing to do with giving 
the form of Foe, though he added the De, why or 
wherefore does not appear. 

2. Chalmers ascertained from the Chamberlain's 
books that James Foe was son of Daniel Foe of 
Elton, in the county of Northamptonshire, yeo- 
man, 


— the use of the final accent in De Foé.” 
lo my 
look. 


8. This must be Elton in North Northampton- 
shire, on the borders of Lincolnshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Rutlandshire, and Leices- 
tershire, about seven miles west-north-west of 

eterboroug’s, and three miles south from Market 


ping. 
., * The registers of Elton should be searched, 
if any, and the duplicates of the bishopric, if any ; 
manor records should be searched, wills, &c. 
5. The city records being burnt, the books of 
the Butchers’ Company should be searched for 
James Foe, so as to ascertain the date of his ad- 
mission to the freedom, and consequently of his 
th. This would assist, too, for searches in the 
registers of the parishes near Elton. 


6. The will of Daniel Foe, yeoman, should be 
searched for in Peterborough and elsewhere. The 
butcher would be a younger son in all likelihood. 

7. The name of Foe having been so pronounced 
about the a 1600 is unfavourable to the con- 
jecture of M. Castres as to its origin from De 
Foix. It is a name of clear sound, like John Doe 
and Richard Roe. 

8. As to the conjecture that Foe is short for 
Faux, it is to be acknowledged that Faux is to be 
found in all the midland and eastern counties, as 
may be expected, as also in the forms of Faulks, 
Faulke, Fawkes, and Fowkes ; so also is the name 
of Fox. The sound of Fawkes being so clear, there 
is no ground, without positive evidence, to affirm 
that it has been transmuted into Foe. 

9. I have searched that invaluable repertory 
the Post Office Directory for London, Northamp- 
tonshire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Rut- 
landshire, Leicestershire, Derbyshire, Nottinghara- 
shire, Norfolk, and Suffolk. There is no name of 
Foe now remaining. 

10. There is the name of Fooy at South Lynn, 
in Norfolk. This I consider to be of Netherlands 
origin (Foor), but it is worth investigating. 

11. Looking to the general conditions of personal 
nomenclature in England, and observing that there 
are in the district the forms Foden and Foley, I 
am inclined to look for the origin of Foe in the 
name of some small place represented by a family 
not widely distributed. 

12. This I consider may be Fough, a place in 
Hartington parish, in North Derbyshire. 

Hype CLARKE. 
32, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


SALMON AND APPRENTICES. 
(3* S, viii. 107, 174, &e.) 


When the question whether indentures of ap- 
prenticeship had ever contained a stipulation that 
an apprentice should not be obliged to eat salmon 
more than a certain number of days in a week was 
mooted in “N. & Q.,” I had prepared a note, 
which I delayed sending in consequence of further 
information being rendered probable by some of 
the notes in “N. & Q.”; and, whilst I was thus 
delaying, I happened to mention the subject to a 
gentleman who had been educated at Shrewsbury 
School, and he told me that in the old rules of that 
school there was a clause against the boys being 
compelled to eat salmon more than so many days 
in a week. His memory as to his having seen 
this rule in a book in the school library seemed 
perfectly clear, and left no doubt whatever on my 
mind that such a rule existed; but, after making 
the best inquiries in my woes, I have failed to 
discover any such rule. I find, however, that a 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. I. Apart 4, 68, 


reputation has existed in the school that such a 

e did formerly prevail. 

These things must form my excuse for not 
having sent the following statement at the time I 
originally intended. 

f joined the Herefordshire sessions as counsel in 
October, 1828, and very early in my time an ap- 

1 was tried, in which the question turned upon 
a settlement by apprenticeship; the indenture was 
given in evidence, and I had it in my hands and 
read it, and it undoubtedly contained a stipula- 
tion that the apprentice should not be compelled 
to eat salmon more than three days a week. As 
to the exact wording of the clause I cannot speak 
after the lapse of so many years, but of the fact 


of there having been such a stipulation in the | 


indenture I am perfectly certain. At that time 


a Midland County man, was wholly ignorant of | 


I 

the salmon fisheries in the Severn and the Wye, 
and I well remember how very much I was struck 
by this, to me at least, very remarkable stipula- 
tion, and this indelibly fixed the facts in my 
memory. I rather think that the indenture was 
an old one, possibly from fifty to seventy years 
old; and I think one of the parishes in Here- 
ford was either a party to or interested in the 
appeal; and I feel all but quite certain that the 
appeal was tried between October, 1828, and the 
time when Mr. Powell became chairman. 

I think I can suggest a very natural origin for 
such stipulations, without resorting to the suppo- 
sition of there having been such a great abundance 
of salmon as to call for them. The statute of the 
4 & 5 Will. and Mary, c. 23, s. 6, mentions “any 
fisherman or his apprentice or apprentices lawfully 
authorized to fish in navigable rivers.” Now, one 
can well imagine that when, a hundred years or 
more ago, the means of carriage through the 
country was both very limited and very slow, a 
fisherman might have t difficulty in disposing 
of a good catch of salmon; and, whenever that 
happened, nothing would be more likely than that 
he would feed his apprentice with it usgue ad 
nauseam, and hence the stipulation in question 
might arise without there Sooke been such a 
general superabundance of salmon as has some- 
times been supposed. 

It ought not to occasion any surprise that no in- 
denture containing such a stipulation should have 


to the benefit of the children so bound a» 

tice ;” and made the register evidence of the 
—— where the indenture was lost or 
destroyed. Now the use of the stipulation in 
question would probably cease soon after the 
necessity for it ceased, and, as this is probably more 
than a hundred years ago, the search has been 
after documents which have most probably been 
lost or destroyed: and, even if I had not myself 
actually seen such an indenture, I certainly should 
not have concluded that Dr. Nash was in error 
in stating that they existed in his time, as that 
would have been a conclusion drawn from the 
su non-existence at the present time of a 


| thing which, if it had existed in Dr. Nash’s time, 


had probably perished in the intermediate time. 

Still, peradventure, in some old parish chest or 
other unsuspected place, some such indenture 
~~ yet exist; for, singularly enough, I happen 
to have two very ancient indentures, which de- 
scended to me in the chartulary box of a Stafford- 
shire abbey with its deeds, which are most of 
them of a similar age. I can only conjecture that 
in some way they got mixed with the deeds, and 
have thus been preserved in a very perfect state 
to the present time. 

The first of these indentures is dated in the 
19th of Rich. II. [4.p. 1396), and by it Thomas, 
the son of Gilbert Edwards of Wyndesore, is 
bound to John Hyndlee of Norhampton (the old 
spelling of Northampton), “brasyer,” for sever 
years, to learn the art called “brasyer’s craft.” The 
witnesses to this deed are Henry Caysho, then 
mayor of Northampton, William Wale and John 
Wodeward, then bailiffs there, Richard Gosselyn, 
John Essex, Smyth, and others. By the other, 
William, the son of Thomas Spragge of Salop 
(Salopia, Shrewsbury), is bound to John Hen- 
deley of Northampton, brasier, and Isabella his 
wife, for eight years, to learn the art called brasiers’ 
craft. This deed is dated 2nd Hen. V. (A.D. = 
and has no witnesses. Each indenture is 
to be under the seals of the parties, but has only 
one seal appended, the other seal having no doubt 
been — to the other part, which has evi- 
dently been cut from the top of these deeds, there 
being a wavy line of ink partly on one of them. 
The seal of the older deed is of dark wax, and the 
impression has a rim running round it, and within 


it a shield bearing a pale, on a chief (apparently) 
three escalop she Only half of the other seal 
remains, and it seems to have had a flower, &p- 
parently a rose, upon it. There is no appearance 
of any tinctures on either seal. The use of & seal 
with arms on it at so early a date on such @ 
seems curious; but possibly then, as now, 
seal was used which happened to be at 

The stipulations in both these deeds are very 
similar to those in modern indentures, and theit 
length is at least double that of the ordinary feof 


been forthcoming after the inquiries that have 
been made. A very extensive experience in ses- 
sions cases at a time when settlements by appren- 
ticeship were very frequently brought in question 
satisfies me that in most cases the indenture was 
lost or destroyed during the life, or shortly after 
. the death, of the apprentice. In fact so much 
difficulty was experienced in proving an appren- 
ticeship even during the term, that the 42 Geo. 
IIL., c. 46, provided that a register should be kept 
of all parish apprentices, because “it would tend 
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ments of land of the same date. Probably the | sight appear to be connected with longevity; but 
master of both apprentices may have been the | having (about thirty years since) met the vener- 
same, although the name is so differently spelled. able lady, Mrs. Williams, the grandmother of my 
Northampton is spelled Norhampton in both | respected friend Robert Williams, ea Bride- 
deeds. head, I cannot forget her telling me that she had 
I have stated these iculars, as I never saw | called on people living in the houses upon Old 
or heard of any such deeds of so great an age, London Bridge. 

though I am far from saying that others may not | This remark astonished me, but there were also 
have done so. Cuas. 8. GREAVES. | public events (beyond the memory of octogena- 
| rians) which she remembered and mentioned, that 
quite justify the belief in her alleged age; and I 
LONGEVITY EXTRAORDINARY, have no doubt that some conclusive evidence will 
(4 S. i. 95, 152.) soon be produced to verify Mr. Williams’s state- 
| ment that she attained to an age exceeding a 

I quite agree with Mr. THoms in hesitating to hundred. Bens. Ferrey. 


accept anything but full and clear proof of the un. 3. W, LUEIee. 


many cases of centenarianism. Parish registers 
are ae always unimpeachable, and entries therein | There is now living at Morden College, Black- 


‘ and in family Bibles and the like very often heath, Mr. Jacob William Luning, born at Hamel- 


show nothing to the point. But in cases where vorden in the kingdom of Hanover, on May 19, 
there is reason to doubt, tombstone inscriptions | 1767. To enable him to succeed to some pro- 
must never be adduced. Their liability to falsifi- | Perty which belonged to his mother, he obtained, 
cation after the erection of the stone or monu- | /07ty-one years ago, a certificate of his baptism. A 


ment is alone a fatal objection. At Stratford-on- | Verbatim copy is subjoined. Mr. Luning was the 
Avon 72 was changed into 172 (“N. & Q.” elder of two sons; his brother Con died in 


1* §, viii. 124). In Holy Trinity Church, Hull, | London nearly fifty years since. He married at 
is an inscription from which, - the change of | Spalding, Lincolnshire, August 4, 1796, Eleanor, 
9 to 2, it would seem that a widow lived a hun- | daughter of a Captain Sands, and by her had 
dred years after the death of her husband. (See | fifteen children. Excepting deafness, Mr. Luning 
a paper in the Hull Advertiser, March 9, 1867). | i8 at this time in full possession of all his facul- 
And at Beverley Minster, 44 has been converted | ties of mind and body: his teeth and hair are 
into 414! Ido not suppose that any one would comparatively sound and complete ; the latter has, 
give credit to these cases where “a man is not | however, been whitened by the snows of one 
upon oath,” but they are specimens of what can | hundred winters. He takes a daily walk in fine 
he and hes been done. Consepens. | Weather, and reads without glasses. These aids 
. ae he discarded on receiving his second sight some 
amination | ten yen dnc, "This gentleman clans 
the reason of the admission into the 
obituary columns of older volumes of the Gentle- to 
‘aaa le of <r hosts of unquestioned | prove such to be the fact. Should they confirm 
ments of extreme longevity. r. Luning’s claim, probably a space may be 
found for his pedigree in “N. & Q.” — 
MRS. WILLIAMS. “Certificate of Baptism extracted from the Church 
When were houses upon the Old London Bridge Books at Hamelvorden therein written in the following 


ulled down ? * words : — 
= This question may not at first “In wedlock born 1767 (one thousand seven hundred 
[* In the Gentleman’s M. for 1757 (xxvii. 91) it 


: and sixty-seven) the 19% of May, the son of the here 
is stated, that on Tuesday, Feb. 22. “ three pots of money. resident Clergyman, Meinhard Conrad Luning, and his 
silver and gold, of the coin of Queen Elizabeth, were 


wife Magdalena Dorothea, born Pratjo, baptized the 21 
found by the workmen in pulling down the houses on 


instant and named Jacob William.” 
London Bridge.” The whole of these buildings, how- ‘ “ Witness the Inspector of Customs Mt Luning of Ver- 


ba Were not entirely taken away until some years after | 4€2 — 


is time ; for in the London Chronicle of Thursday, May 
17, 1759, the name of “ William Herbert on London 
Bridge” occurs as one of the publishers of The Lives of 
y= Reformers, By the same paper, too, for Thursday, 
oa 14, 1760 (p. 61), we are informed, that “in 
ing down the house called the Chapel House, on Lon- | 
lon Bridge, there has been found this week a very an- | 
tique marble font, &c., curiously engraved, and several | 
Chronic: 


ancient coins.”— 
p. | les of London Bridge, ed. 1839, 


“That the above is truly extracted I hereby 
certify by my own handwriting, signature and 
seal of office, in fidem — 

“Freperick Davin 

Superintendent & Clergyman 

at Hamelvorden in the district 

of Kehdingen, kingdom of 

Hanover, the 30 March 1827 

(L. 
W. H. 
Brixton, S.W. 
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Taomas Hvutcutyson.—I cut the accompany- | 
ing extract from the Lancaster Gazette of March 21. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents residing at 
Ulverston can ascertain as to the truth of the 
statement : — 

“ A Woxsperrut Otp Max.—Amongst the company 
who attended the wood sale of W. Marshall, Esq., at 
Huddlescleugh Hall, on Friday last, at which Mr. T. 
Thornborrow officiated as auctioneer, was an old man 
named Thomas Hutchinson, residing at Fell Gate, who 


has reached the extraordinary age of 112 years. Although |. . 


considerably shrunk, the old man is said to possess a 
comparatively robust constitution, and was able, by the 
help of two stout sticks, to follow the auctioneer till 
Lot 89 was ‘ put up,’ when the old gentleman made a bid, | 
and became a purchaser. Old Tommy, who has stood 
six feet in height in his day, was a soldier in the British 
army, and was present at the battle of Waterloo, and at 
the capture of Bonaparte.— Penrith Observer.” 
Tue Eprtor or “ DEBReEtt.” 


[It is now between fifty-two and fifty-three years since 
the battle of Waterloo: this would make Old Tommy 
between fifty-nine and sixty at that time—which is very 
improbable. But we share our correspondent’s hope that 
some resident in the neighbourhood will look into this case, 
tell us when and where Hutchinson was born, and in 
what regiment he served at Waterloo.— Ep, “N. & Q.”] | 


MACHABEES, 
(4" 8. i. 54, 136, 255.) 

I am called upon by E. L. to furnish my 
authorities for a supposition which I never made, 
nor should have dreamed of making, — that the 
seven sons and their mother, whose martyrdom is 
recorded in the 2nd Book of Machabees, belonged 
to the family of Judas Machabeus. This cor- 
respondent does not seem to be aware that it has 
been always customary in the Church to call all 
those Machabees who suffered for religion in the 
Ss of the Jews by the Kings of Syria. 

f he wishes for my authorities for this, I beg 
leave to refer him to Janssen’s Hermeneutica Sacra, 
who observes that the name of Machabee “ Jude 
Machabeo, ac deinceps omnibus qui adversos 
Syros pro religione et patria decertarunt, datum 
fuisset.” (Tom. i. p. 504.) See also Bergier, Dict. 
Theol. art. “Machabées,” and Alban Butler, 
Aug. 1, note on the name of Machabee. These | 
seven and their mother, however, may have been | 
styled Machabees from the name of the eldest | 
brother, which, in the old Greek edition of | 
Josephus, is given as Machabeus. And, as E. L. | 


objects that all who speak of their being honoured | 


as martyrs are of the fourth century, he may take | 
the authority of St. Cyprian, who belongs to the | 


third century, and who distinctly styles them both 
martyrs and Machabees : — 


“Quid in Machabeis beatoram martyrum gravia tor- 
menta et multiformes septem fratrum pcene et confortans | 


liberos suos mater in poenis et moriens ipsa quoque cum 
liberis, nonne magne virtutis et fidei documenta tes- 


tantur, et nos ad martyrii triamphum suis passionibus 
adhortantur?” (Ep. De 


tat, Martyrii.) 
Also in his Epist. ad Fortunatum, De Evhort, 

Martyrii, St. Cyprian dwells at great length upon 

these glorious martyrs, and even considers the 


seven sons as figures of the seven churches men- 


tioned in the Apocalypse : — 

“Quid vero in Machabeis septem fratres et natalium 
pariter et virtutum sorte consimiles septenarium nume- 
rum sacramento perfects consummationis implentes? . .. 
. Et in Apocalypsi Dominus mandata sua divina et 
precepta ceelestia ad septem ecclesias et earum angelos 
dirigit. Qui nunc istic numerus in septem fratribus in- 
venitur, ut consummatio legitima compleatur.” 

Evidently then, these Machabees were honoured 
in the Church before the fourth century. Alban 
Butler observes in the note referred to, that — 

“ Many saints of the Old Law were commemorated ia 
the Roman Martyrology; churches in some places, par- 
ticularly at Venice, are dedicated to God in their honour.” 

I have already noticed that A. Butler mentions 
that the festival of these Machabees has place in 
very ancient Calendars, especially that of Carthage, 
and those of the Syrians, Arabians, and other 
orientals. How, then, can it be said to rest on no 
true foundation ? Certainly the Christian Church 
has authority to institute festivals, independently 
of Jewish practices or traditions. 

But at the final question of E. L., whether these 
Machabees have in any way derived benefit from 
their festival, I am too much astonished to at- 
tempt an answer with any seriousness or com- 
posure. Does he really imagine that the Church 
contemplates any benefit to the saints by cele- 
brating them upon earth? Has he never read the 
memorable words of St. Bernard ? — 

“ Ad quid ergo Sanctis laus nostra ? ad quid glorificatio 
nostra, ad quid nostra hec ipsa solemnitas? ,.... Quo 
eis preconia nostra? Pleni sunt. Prorsus ita est, dilec- 
tissimi: bonorum nostrorum Sancti non egent, nec quid- 
quam eis nostra devotione prestatur. Plane quod eorum 
memoriam veneramur, nostra interest, non ipsorum, ete.” 
(Serm. 5, De Fest. Omnium Sanctorum.) ECE 


Srr Watter Scorr’s Heap (4 i. 286.)— 
It appears to me that Mr. Huntiy Gorpon does 
not discriminate sufficiently between two different 
things, viz. the height of the forehead proper, and 
the height from the eyes to the apex of the 
In regard to the former (which, by-the-bye, I never 
saw so splendidly developed as in two instances 
of the most mediocre men in the way of intellect 
that I have ever met with), Sir Walter's head 
was not remarkable, thus fully justifying the ob- 
servation of the Quarterly Reviewer. Turn, how- 
ever, to the second aspect, and the height of Sir 
Walter's head was most conspicuous. Witness 
the observation of one of the wits of the Parlia- 
ment House Stove,— Here comes Peveril of the 
Peak.” 
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When I was a lad and attending the mathe- 
matical class in the University of Edinburgh, the 
late Professor Wallace one day asked me into his 

ivate room and showed me the skull of a gen- 


| 


| 


Interment Act (4 8. i. 295.) —Under the 
provisions of the Intramural Burial Act I should 
think it would be quite impossible for your cor- 
respondent VERITAS to obtain the object she is so 


| me who had been his predecessor as teacher | anxiously seeking. Even in old family vaults the 


of mathematics in one of the military colleges 
(Haileybury, if I recollect right), and, as the 


rofessor informed me, was one of the greatest | 


thing is of very difficult attainment, and only to 
be got by an order in council. The making of a 
new vault in any place of worship would, as it 


mathematicians he ever knew. I was instantly | appears to me, be so utterly at variance with the 


struck with the very low size of the forehead | 
r, and made some remark upon it, when 
fessor Wallace called my attention to the 
enormous development of the skull when measured 
from the apex. oI 
I had the pleasure of passing some weeks with | 
J. G. Lockhart at the Seems of his brother at | 
Milton-Lockhart shortly before his death. In | 
the dining-room there was one of the casts of the 
Shak head, and I recollect distinctly Lock- 
hart calling my attention to it one morning, and 
pointing out how much the form of it recalled | 
that of Sir Walter Scott. Groree VERE IRvINE. | 
On this subject I may quote om of a — 
letter written in 1831 by the late Mr. William | 
Laidlaw : — 
“ We were much pleased with some days of Macdonald | 
the sculptor, who modelled Sir Walter while he was dic- 
tating tome. George [a brother of William Laidlaw’s] 
was one day about an hour in the room, and was greatly | 
interested, and wished, he said, for a good painter to have | 
taken the group. Macdonald’s model was in a higher | 
style of the art than Chantrey’s, and from that cause had | 
not so much character. Macdonald confessed this was | 
not so much his object. It was a faithful likeness, never- | 
theless, but not so familiar. For the same reason he | 
would not take the exact figure of the head, which is | 
irregular. Chantrey likewise declined to show this pecu- | 
liarity, which the phrenologists will probably regret.” | 
_ Mr. Lawrence Macdonald the sculptor still | 
lives to delight his friends and pursue his art, in 
Rome, where he has long resided. I submitted | 
the above to him about a twelvemonth since, but 
he had no recollection of the “ peculiarity” re- | 
ferred to. The extreme length of the upper lip | 
was another personal characteristic of Sir Walter 
which I believe none of the portraits fully repre- | 
sents. It is by no means uncommon among the | 
?eann men of the Border, but is unquestionably 
as respects personal a rance. Of | 
“I met at breakfast (at Abbotsford) Chantrey the 
sculptor, a real, blunt, spirited Yorkshireman, with great | 
good humour, and an energy of character about him that 


would have made his fortane—and a great one—had he 
gone to London as a tailor. He killed a fine salmon in | 


se spirit of the Act, as to be wholly inadmissible 
under any circumstances whatever. 
Epmunp Tew. 


Kxvr anp (4" S. i. 294.)—The ex- 
planatory description given of this game by your 
correspondent A. H. in your last, will be wonder- 
fully new to the “ Barnsla’ foaks,” players, and 
. others who only know the game as played 

ere. 

The knur is not a knob of wood at all, but is a 
small round ball, made of hickory for match- 
players, but for the ordinary play of the lads made 
of clay, and covered with bright white glaze, and 
called “ pot-knurs,” and amongst them the inquiry 
would be, “ Hast ta ony pottys ? ” 

The spell is a piece of flat board about a foot 
long and six inches broad, which has a steel spring 
along the centre, one end rivetted down and the 
higher, or free end, raised about four inches, to be 
depressed into a notched upright, and which, next 
the notched upright, has a small cup to receive 
the ball. 

In play, when the ball has been placed in the 
cup, a small trigger is struck by the tripstick, as 
it is called, which is a piece of wood like a small 
sprittle, about six inches long and four inches 
wide, and one inch and a half thick in the thickest 
part, narrowed at the top to receive a small, round, 
tapered, elastic handle, about four feet long, made 


| of tough ash; the ball is —s into the air, and 


struck with immense force e pommel of the 
tripstrick, the handle of which the striker grasps 
with both hands, and gives the full swing of the 
body with the stroke. 

In a match, the players have an equal number 
of “rises,” and he who strikes the knur the 
furthest out of these rises wins. 

The celebrated Tom Marsden, the cricketer, was, 
I think, in his day, the hardest striker arene 


Rotherham. 

Gep’s Srerrotypss (4 §, i, 29, 183.)—In the 
Introduction to the Study of Bibliography, 1814, 
by the late Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, after 


the Tweed, and led another a long time, but let it go | Some account of the invention, “ about the end of 


stones and cut his line. Colonel Fer- | 
H ntrey would rather ha i his bes! 
statue than lost the fish ! ” | 


the sixteenth century,” of modern stereotype- 
printing by “J. Van der May, father of the well- 


nown painter of that name,” he thus speaks of 


Sir Francis was indeed an enthusiastic = x: | Ged and his labours : — 
C, 


Inverness, | Ged, an ingenious goldsmith in Edinburgh, began to pro- 


“Early in the eighteenth century (in 1725), William 
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secute the making of metal plates for the purposes of | 
printing. His invention was simply this: from any 
t of Greek, Roman, or other characters, he formed a 
te for every page or sheet of a book from which he 
printed, instead of using a type for every letter, as is 
practised in the common way. In order to execute his 
an, Ged, in 1729, entered into partnership with William 
enner, a stationer of London, and John James, the archi- 
tect ; whose brother, Thomas James, a printer, and the 
inventor’s son James Ged, were afterwards admitted into 
the concern. In 1730 they obtained a privilege from the 
University of Cambridge for printing Bibles and Com- 
mon Prayer-books; and after sinking a considerable sum 
of money they were obliged to relinquish the undertak- 
ing. It appears that one of the partners was averse to 
the success of the plan, and engaged such people for the 
work as he thought most likely to spoil it: for the com- 
positors, when they corrected one fault, designedly made 
six more; and the pressmen, aiding the combination of 
the compositors, purposely battered the letter in the ab- 
sence of their employers. In consequence of these base 
proceedings the books were suppressed by authority, and 
the plates were sent first to the King’s Printing Office, 
and thence to Mr. Caslon’s typefoundry.* 
“Ged returned to Edinburgh ruined, but not discour- 
from pursuing his plan: having apprenticed his son 
to a printer, he in 1739 executed, in conjunction with the 
latter, an edition of Sallust,” &c. &c.—pp. 213-5. 

Mr. Horne was able to obtain the use of orie of 
Ged’s stereotype plates so as to insert in his work 
(p. 744) a specimen of the Sallust. He says as 
to this : — 

“ By the kindness of Alexander Tilloch, Esq., the editor 
is enabled to present the following impression from a 
plate of Ged’s stereotype Sallust. This plate Mr. T. first 
saw in the hands of the late Mr. John Murray, book- 
seller, in Fleet Street, in the year 1782.” 

Mr. Horne then speaks of injuries which the 

late had received, both before and after it had 

m given to Mr. Tilloch in 1800, by Messrs. 
Murray and Highley; and then he adds :— 
“Mr. Tilloch thinks it also probable that the forms 
from which Ged made his moulds were composed of worn 
which will always produce plates that may be said 
to be worn before they are used.” 
L&LIvs. 


(4 S. i. 246.) — This song will 
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except Fotheri that isi 
This, as Mr. PLvMMER says, “ is news indeed,” 
Of course the collection, if it be so complete, will 
contain a view or plan of Sheffield Castle, where 
Mary passed nearly fourteen out of the eighteen 
years of her captivity in England. The discovery 
of such a record of the departed feudal grandeur 
of Sheffield will be most welcome to many a 
local archeologist who has hitherto believed 

the words applied to Mr. 
might also te applied to She i, when he 
says: — 

“No painting, engraving, or plan—not even the rudest 
scribble of the pen that could give us the least idea of 
the exterior or interior of any portion of Fotheringhay 
Castle—is known to exist.” 

The late Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., the his- 
torian of Hallamshire, searched in vain for any 
trace of Sheffield Castle among the muniments in 
the possession of the Duke of Norfolk, to whom 
the Sheffield estates of the Talbots have descended, 
and in the numerous other depositaries that were 
open to him. The late Mr. Samuel Roberts, of 

ark Grange, an enthusiastic admirer of Mary, 
eagerly collected any trace of her sojourn in Shel 
field, and yet failed to discover any drawing or 

lan of Sheffield Castle. Even later inquiries 

ave been attended with no better success; 90 
to Sheffield antiquaries Mr. Bepr’s announce- 
ment will impart all the pleasure of an unex- 

ted and long-wished-for discovery, of which 
urther particulars will be eagerly looked for. 
Joun Danrer Leaver. 


Earts or Rocuzsrer (4" S. i. 99, 243.)—IfI 
may be allowed a few words in rejoinder to 
Mr. Tuornsvry, I would say that the fact of the 
two Earls of Rochester being so well known 
makes it the more surprising that he should have 
confused them together, and that his having 
written correctly about Lawrence Hyde ten years 


be found in The Universal Songster (Fairburn, 
1826), ii. 215, where it is stated to have been 


composed by Collins, and entitled “ Paddy Bull's | 


Expedition,” and sung to the tune of the Irish 
melody “Old Langolee.” J. ¥. 
[We have also to thank G.K., F.T.B., and other 


Mary Queen oF Scots (4% 
8. i. 29, 114, 207.)\—Mr. Prvmmer refers to Mr. 
Curusert Brpr’s excellent paper on Fothering- 
hay in No. 725 (Nov. 1865) of the Leisure Hour. 
On referring to that paper I find that Mr. Bens, 
after speaking of Miss Strickland’s Mary Stuart 
Album, says: — 

“A friend of the writer’s has a still more extensive 
collection (filling two enormous scrap-books), in which 


ago in the Little Black Bor is not a valid excuse 
for his mistake in Belgravia, even though he had 
no books to which he could refer. As Mr. THORN- 
BURY does not notice his misstatement that the 
t Earl of Clarendon lived in St. James's 
Square two years after his death, I presume he 

owledges the mistake. 
Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


Party (4 8. i. 87, 208.)—I would not multiply 
examples, but that the following carries its use 
back some thirty years farther than the extract sent 
by Jaypes.* It is contained in an account of St 
Agnes, drawn from Prudentius : — 

“There be (saith Prudentius) that report, how that 
she, being desired to pray unto Christ for the that 
was a little before stricken with fire from heaven for his 


* “ Biographicul Memoirs of William Ged, &c., 1781 
8vo, from which the above account is abridged.” 


*Tam taking it for granted that the modern editor 
| has not altered the text. 
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i , was restored by her prayer both unto his 
perfect th and sight.”—Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 
part i. 273, vol.i. Burnside & Seeley, 1847, 8 vols. 


ANon. 


Heratpre (4 S. i. 171.)—A. H. will find in 
Guillim’s Heraldry full directions for impaling 
the arms of any reasonable number of deceased 
consorts, with a print of Sir Gervas Clifton’s coat 
arranged, with that of his seven wives, in due 
heraldic order. If widowers and widows did not 
continue to impale their arms, they would reduce 
the coat to that of a bachelor or spinster. P. P. 


Amsrreris (4 S, i. 194.) — Why does 
Emerson TENNENT speak of this as an “ ambigu- 
ous and equivocal material”? Its origin is known. 
There is now no doubt about its being the feces of 
the sperm whale. Portions of the food of the 
whale are invariably found in good ambergris, 
showing its intestinal origin. Among the débris 
may be particularly noticed the beaks of the cuttle 
fish, so peculiar in their resemblance to a parrot’s 
beak, only that the lower mandible is the larger. 
This beak appears to be indigestible, and is ex- 
creted together with biliary matter. 

Frank Buckland and other authorities state 
that the whale feeds on cuttle fish when he can! 
Permit me to make a further ‘note ” on ambergris. 
I am glad to learn that Milton is found to speak 
of this substance in its proper name, at least as 
grisamber, which distinguishes this substance from 
the transparent resin-amber, because Shakspeare 
says — 

“ Gloves perfumed with rose and amber, 
Perfume for a lady's chamber.” 

And the Times of February 24, describing the 
ift of the Golden Rose from the Pope to the 
ueen of Spain, says, “at every benediction he 

pronounces upon it, he inserts a few particles of 

amber and musk, imparting to it the sweetness 
to which allusion is made in the brief.” 

Now here the word amber is mistakenly used 
for ambergris. Amber has no odour, but the 
fragrance of ambergris is such that its present 
market value is eight times that of silver. 

Septimus Presse, Ph.-D., F.C.S. 


Lirmxe (3 S. xii. 479.)—Lifting at Easter is 
not, at least in Lancashire, the quiet process your 
correspondent might suppose. The victim is seized 
and hoisted three times into the air, with or with- 
out a chair, and then allowed to escape. Magis- 
pad set their faces now against these unseemly 


A scene of this kind was described as follows 
by @ country girl, and I noted it down as a good 
specimen of broad Lancashire. Hoo means she: 

hen James an Thomas an Jack an Peter 
to lift Ellen, hoo punched an hoo screet, an 
00 nipped an hoo acreet; an hoo kicked James, 


an hoo basted Peter, an hoo lugged Tho an 
hoo stampt up’oth floor, an screet mesther!” 


Sprcrat Licence S. i. 172.)\—At the Re- 
formation, Henry VIII. by an Act in the 


25th year of his reign, cap. 21, conferred on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and his successors the 
wer of granting special licences for marriages, 
ispensing with the time and place necessary to be 
observed in the ordinary marriage ceremony. It 
is discretionary with the archbishop to grant or 
withhold a special licence; it is a favour usuall 
granted only to persons of rank, extending, it is 
said, no lower than to colonels in the army. Still 
it is frequently granted to those of an inferior 
grade. The same form of affidavit, except as to 
the fifteen days’ residence, is required as for an 
ordinary licence, the only material alteration being 
that the marriage may be solemnized “at any 
time in any church or — or other meet and 
convenient place.” (See Waddilove’s Digest of 
Cases, p. 229, 8vo. London, 1849.) Also a note 
from Shelford’s Law of Marriage, in p. 10 of the 
Registrar-General’s Twenty-seventh Annual Re- 
rt, wherein it is stated that the fee for a special 
icence is about thirty guineas. W.H. W.T. 


Lennock (4 §. i. 147.)—There can be little 
doubt but that this superstition is connected with 
some latent recollection of vampirism. The con- 
tinuance of flexibility in the corpse and the fluidity 
of the blood were considered certain proofs of 
such a possession, and nothing could avail to avert 
a succession of deaths, extending even to the 
entire family of the possessed, short of exhuming 
and burning the body, or at least driving a stake 
through it. Some curious accounts of vampirism 
will be found in Calmet’s Dissertations sur les Ap- 
paritions et les Revenans et Vampires. Paris, 1746. 
An extract from an American paper is given in 
“N.&Q.” 1* 8.x. 27, recording an instance of the 
same superstition of recent date. It is probable 
that the practice of driving a stake through the 
corpse of one adjudged felo de se was intended to 
prevent the lodging of demons in it, to the injury 
of the living. VERNA. 


REFERENCES WANTED (4% §S, i, 170, 230.)— 
W. H. 8.’s note upon 

8° dpiSdxpves Evdpes 

reminds me of a parallel in Shakespeare, which 
seems worth noting: — 


“ Leonato. Did he break out into tears? 

Messenger. In great measure, 

Leonato, A kind overflow of kindness: there are no 
faces truer than those that are so washed.” 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act I. Sc. 1. 1. 20. 


Joun Appts, Jun. 


Irattan TRANSLATIONS OF Mitton (38*¢ xii. 
524; 4" S. i, 233.)—Mar, J. H. Dixon quotes, 
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among these translations, “ Z/ Como, tradotto in | 
Versi da Gaetano Polidori, M.D.,” adding in a | 
note, “ The author of The Vampire, &c., the friend | 
of Byron and Shelley.” This is both incomplete | 


and incorrect. Gaetano Polidori (my maternal | of 


grandfather) was not an M.D., nor was he the 
author of The Vampire. He was the father of | 
John Wm. Polidori, M.D., who was author of the | 
tale in question. Moreover, Gaetano Polidori 
transla the Paradise Lost and Paradise Re- 
gained, and also the Samson Agonistes, Lycidas, 
Allegro, Penseroso, and Arcades, as well as the 
Comus. The complete edition of these transla- 
tions forms three volumes, printed at the author’s 
own private press in London in 1840. They used 
to be, and perhaps still are, on sale at Mr. Ro- 
landi’s, 20, Berners Street, London, W. Some of 
the translations had previously been published in 
the ordinary way, in other editions. 

It may perhaps not be out of place to add that 
Gaetano Polidori was born at Bientina in Tuscany 
in 1764, and died in London in 1853. In early 
life he was the secretary of the poet Alfieri. From 
Italy he went to France, and thence to England 
in or about 1790. Here his vocation was that of 
a teacher of Italian. He published several other 
works,—an English, French, and Italian Dic- 
tionary ; Novelle Morali; Favole e Novelle; a 
translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia into Italian, &c. 

W. M. Rossertt. 


Add to the list — 

“ Tl Paradiso Perduto di Milton. Versione Italiana di 
= Sorelli. Londra: Dulau e Co., Soho Square, 
1826.” 


JANSENISM IN IRELAND i, 220.)—One of 
the most important works on this subject is: — 
“ Port Royal, C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Paris: 
Hachette & C*, 1867, 6 vols.” (third and most 
complete edition). All the works and MSS. 
known on Jansenism are mentioned there. 

“ The New Testament in French, having various 
Errors contrary to the Vulgate and the Catholic Re- 
ligion,” is the Nouveau Testament, called De Mons, 

ublished in 1667, and translated by Messieurs 
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e by M. de Saint Cyran. It would be 


Maitre, De Saci, and Arnauld. any confer- 
ences took place at the Hétel de Longueville about 
this translation ; and it was in going to attend one 
of them that De Saci was arrested and taken to 
the Bastile (May 13, 1666). Corrections had been 
suggested by a layman, M. de Tréville, and were 
— by one of the friends of Port Royal, 


position from the ecclesiastical friends of the 
community, 
The “ Work entitled On Frequent Communion, 
tae in French and newly translated into Eng- 
bh,” is Le Traité de la fréquente Communion, 
written by Arnauld, in compliance to the wish 


| 


| 
| 


de Roannez, but they met with a strong op- | 


too long to tell here the origin of this work, which 
created a tremendous sensation; the twelfth 
yy of the second book in the second volume 


ort Royal gives all the details about it, 
The “Mass printed in French” is most likely 
the French version of the Missel, or of the Bré. 
viaire Romain generally used at Port Royal; 
perhaps also, Les Heures de Port Royal. 

As to the latter part of the query, our Utrecht 
friends will no doubt be able to answer it. 
Part, 


Hrrropmaey (4 i. 194.) — 

“. . . Sibona opera in absconditis fieri jubentur, ut pro 
cujus nomine hec facimus, ab Ipso remuneremur, quid 
pertinet ad rem ut coram hominibus jejunantes aut 
abstinentes simulemur, in secretis vero nostris bovem vel 
equum glutiamus ? "— Con. Calcuith, a.p, 787, ©. 9, 

“. , . « Equos etiam plerique in vobis comedunt, quod 
— in orientalibus facit: quod etiam evitate.”—Jbi 
c. 19. 

Vinee. 

Patron oF Scotch Panrisnes i. 172.) 
A correspondent inquires, Who was the patron 
of the parish of Kincardine-in-Menteith in 1730; 
and also who was patron of Crammond, in the 
same year? I cannot give a precise answer to 
these queries ; but from a manuscript in my pos- 
session, without a date, but evidently written 
toward the end of the seventeenth century, I find 
that the Earl of Perth was patron of Kincardine- 
in-Menteith ; and that Hamilton of Barnton was 
patron of Crammond. JN, 

THE QuaRTER-DECK (3* S. xii. 195.) —I have 
heard or read an anecdote which Earl St. Vin- 
cent’s reverence for the quarter-deck reminded 
me of. Lord Cornwallis went out to India as 
Governor-General in the ship of his brother, Ad- 
miral Cornwallis. One sultry day the admiral, 
coming up from his cabin, caught sight of his 
brother lounging on a chair in his dressing-gown. 
After chafing some time under this, and not — 
to come into collision with the Governor-Geners 
he turned gruffly to his first lieutenant and said, 
“ Go and tell that land-lubber to get up from his 
Majesty’s quarter-deck.” T. 8. G. 

Tue NoNn-EXISTENCE OF THE MABLSTROM a 
8. i. 121.)—This subject has been already ¢ 
cussed in “N, & Q.” S, vy, 282. There iss 
full account of passing through the maelstrém by 
Boie of Kiel in his Journal of Travel in Norway 
in 1817, pp. 183-186. A complete account of the 
hydrography of the western coast of Norway #8 
given by the late Lieutenant Vibe, and has been 
published as one of the earliest of the “ Engat 
zungshefte ” of Petermann’s Geographische 
theilungen. It confirms in every respect what we 
stated in 1858 regarding this remarkable current 

‘DWaRD M.D, 
7, Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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mune A Rosin 8S. i. 193.)—The super- | 
oo ‘ ; Sle | enormous, is a totaily different thing, ensuring 


stition mentioned by Mr. Rosrnson is, singularly 


enough, prevalent in the greater part of Switzer- | 


land. The robin alone of all birds enjoys immu- 
nity from the ready gun of the Alpine herdsman, 
who believes that his cows would give red milk 
if a robin were killed within his pasture-ground. | 
(See Tschudi, Animal Life in the Alps, Longmans, — 
yol. ii. ch. iv.) In France likewise the robin meets | 
with mercy at the hands of the generally any- 
thing but sentimental sportsman ; w ile the Breton 
t looks upon it with Re veneration 
fompar the beautiful legend of Jean Rouge- | 
orge in Souvestre, Foyer Bréton). In England | 
the superstition attached to the robin is not by | 
any means confined to Yorkshire, in proof of | 
which I quote the following from that excellent | 
compendium of folk-lore, Chambers’s Book of | 
Days, i. 678: — 

“ The robin is very fortunate in the superstitions which 
attach to it. The legend which attributes its red breast 
to his having attended our Lord upon the cross, when 
some of His blood was sprinkled on it, may have died out | 
of the memory of country folk ;* but still — 

‘ There’s a divinity doth hedge a robin,’ — 
which keeps it from innumerable harms. His nest is | 
safe from the most ruthless birdnesting boy. ‘You must 
not take robins’ eggs; if you do, you will get your legs 
broken,’ is the saying in Suffolk, And, accordingly, you | 
will never find their eggs on the long strings of which | 
boys are so proud. Their lives, too, are generally re- 

ed. ‘It is unlucky to kill a robin.’ ‘* How badly 
you write,’ I said one day to a boy in our parish school ; 
= hand shakes so that you can’t hold the pen steady. 
ave you been running hard, or anything of that sort ?’ | 
‘No,’ replied the lad, ‘it always shakes: I once had a 
Tobin die in my hand; and they say that if a robin dies | 
in your hand, it will always shake.’” 

Those touchingly simple lines, “The Death of 
Cock-Robin,” sweet to our children’s ears, owe, 
no doubt, their origin to the same feeling of reve- 
rential respect which the robin seems to meet with 
in many countries. C. A. FepErer. 

Bradford. 


Tue Bostoxy (N. E.) Lrprary | 
(* S. i. 288.)—I am happy to say that I am | 
one of the men so lost to all sense of shame as | 
to avow that eoeneant-chocting is tedious.” I go | 
further and call it an awful mistake. There is no | 
~ in it. You are placed somewhere or other | 
€ cover, your position depending on the pros- | 
pect the has of the amount of 
tip. You blaze away at a set of coop-reared 
» While you might as well fire at the denizens 
of your poultry-yard. You get into rows with 
= tenants as to the stock of game they are to | 
eep Up, give encouragement to hers, and 
risk your keepers’ lives; and -whet not | 
healthy exercise, but a butcher’s hecatomb. 
wea he legend is printed in “N. & Q,” 1* §, | 


True sport, although its results are not so 


the pleasure of having well-trained assistants, 
whether canine or human. It is in watching the 


| exertions of these, and not in the actual slaughter, 


that the pleasure consists. 
Irvine. 
WALLACE S. xii. 47; 4" 8. i. 
253.)—F. J. J. is* confounding customs of the 


| eighteenth and nineteenth centuries with those 
| of the thirteenth and fourteenth. If he turns to 


Sir Walter Scott’s Essay on Chivalry (I quote 
from Cadell’s edition, 1843, p. 16), he will find 
the following passage : — 

“ Knighthood was in its origin an order of a republican, 
or at least an oligarchic nature—not requiring the sanc- 
tion of a monarch. On the contrary, each knight could 
confer the honour of knighthood upon whomsoever pre- 

ratory noviciate and probation had fitted to receive it. 

he highest potentates sought the accolade at the hands 
of the worthiest knight whose achievements had dignified 
the period. Thus Francis I. requested the celebrated 
Bayard, the good knight without reproach or fear, to 
make him.” 

The note on the following lines in the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, canto iv. st. 26, contains many 
curious instances of the older custom, and its re- 
ticence to a late date : — 

“ Knighthood he took of Douglas’ sword, 
When English blood swell’d Ancram ford.” 

Under these circumstances it is futile to inquire 
from whose sword Sir William Wallace received 
the accolade—whether from that of his uncle, Sir 
Reginald Crawford, or from one of the man 
knights that rallied round him in the forest kir 
of Carluke, and appointed him regent of the 
kingdom. 

Can F. J. J. tell us where the good Lord 
James of Douglas was knighted, and by what 
king ? Yet charter after charter describes him as 
miles, 

A glance at the published Registrum Magni 
Sigil Scotia of the period furnishes many other 
instances where miles means knight, and cannot 


| possibly be construed as soldier, but it would be 


superfluous to quote them. 

On referring to Mr. Cosmo Innes’ Scotland in 
the Middle Ages, p. 223, I find that the system of 
representation of the small freeholders in Parlia- 
ment, by a person elected by them, did not come 
into effect till 1587—two centuries after the death 
of Wallace. Even then the person elected was 
described as commissioner, not knight, of the 
shire. Grorce VERE IrvING. 


Srr Antoony AsHLEY AND (4" S. i. 
156, 228, etc.) — Your readers have perhaps had 
enough of this vegetable usgue ad nauseam, yet I 
would crave one word more in reply to your cor- 
respondent, A Dorset Man, who deals largely in 
probabilities, and refers to a letter in the Poole 
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Pilot from the rector of Wimborne St. Giles, | Verernoe (4" S. i, 247.) —Quipam rightly 
which contains an assertion and nothing more. I | 


require proof. Whether Sir A. Ashley was or 
was not the first introducer of the cabbage to 
England is not with me the question at issue. I 


admit that he may have been; but I do demur to | 


the proposition that the fact is confirmed by | 


monumental evidence, and say, that the import- | p 


ance which the tradition has thereby assumed as 
a historical fact appears to be based on a fanciful 
idea, which detracts very materially from its 
value. W. W.S. 


Porrery (4 S. i. 160.) — Perhaps 


your valued correspondent A. A. will allow me to | 


refer him to my “ History of China Works at 
Chelsea,” which appeared in the Art Journal for 
February and April 1863, for a reply to a portion 
of his inquiry. He will there find not only where 
the Chelsea works were situated, but a great deal 
of information upon their history, and an account 
of their being taken down, the kilns, &c., being 
removed to Derby. The account of the taking 
down of the buildings I there give from two 
original letters from Boyer, in my own possession. 
The works at Chelsea stood in Lawrence Street, 
and they were taken down in 1784, The situa- 
tion of the Bow works is said to have been near 
the churchyard. Liewettynn Jewrrt, F.S.A. 
Winster Hall. 


Sr. Perer’s Cuarr (4" S. i. 55, 106.) — Car- 
dinal Wiseman showed very clearly that the chair 
at Venice had in some way been confounded with 
that at Rome. As to the real history of that at 
Venice, he rightly refers to Tychsen’s Interpretatio 
(ed. 2, Rostock, 1788 [not 1789] ) and Appendix 
(1790), as giving the true reading of the Cufic in- 
scription on the so-called chair of Antioch. The 
Mahometan character of the mottoes is undoubted. 
But in justice to those Protestant travellers who 
speak of the chair in St. Peter's at Rome as being 
of Mahometan workmanship, it ought to be said 
that this is no mere English or Protestant story. 
I heard it repeatedly at Rome from true Roman 
Catholics; and I know that they need enlighten- 
ment on the subject as much as English travellers, 
for they speak of it as a known fact. Whether 
the chair in St. Peter’s can belong to the first cen- 
tury, ornamented as it is with pillars supporting 
arches in the style of the fifth century, is quite a 
different question. Cardinal Wiseman says of the 
so-called chair of Antioch at Venice, “ there is no 
festival in its honour” (Essays, iii. 319); but in 
the Roman Breviary, Feb. 22, there is “ Cathedra 


sup 3 the word to mean a kind of sheep; the 
kind meant is the mutilated ewe, now known 
among farmers and woolstaplers by the name of 
hogg. JVeyer isa corrupt form of the Danish word 


faar (pronounced fore), the generic term for sheep, 


Hogg, as applied to sheep, was originally the 
articiple of the Danish Augge (to cut); but w 

it was adopted as a noun, the word veyer, or faar, 

Risely, 

Veyer hog, were hog, tup hog, are all names for 
an entire sheep in the interval between lamb-hood 
and ram-hood. Rosticvs, 

This is probably wether-hog, a male lamb the 
first year. Qurpam has mistaken veder for veyer. 


Lorp*Grorece (4" S. i. 149.) —In 
Simmons on Courts Martial, 5th ed. pp. 18-20, are 
several particulars as to the trial by court-martial 
of this nobleman, and the opinions of the law 
officers of the crown, and also of the twelve judges, 

rinted from the originals in the State Pi 

flice. D. 

Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

A Memoir of the York Press, with Notices of Authors, 
Printers, and Stationers, in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
and Eighteenth Centuries. By Robert Davies, F.SA. 
(Nichols & Sons.) 

Mr. Davies finds that, as early as the year 1497, Frede- 
rick Freez, a Dutchman who had settled in York, is de- 
scribed in the register of freemen of that city, as “a 
bokebynder and stacyoner,” and that about 1511 he is 
mentioned in a record of the Consistory Court as a “buke- 

rinter.” To Freez, therefore, is assigned the honour of 

Roving been the first printer at York, but no production 


| of his press is known to be extant. A Pie, or Priests’ 


Directory, printed in the “ Steengate,” at York, by Hugh 
Goez, and dated on February 18, 1509, is the earliest 
actual book produced in the northern capital (the pre 
cursor “of numbers that cannot be told”) that is now im 
existence, 

There have been several periods during which the pro- 
ductions of the York press have been subjects of great 
interest. The first of them was in the reign of Charles I. 


| When that king removed from his capital to York, he 
| took with him his printer, Robert Barker, with all his 


8S. Petri Antiochiw, dup.,” just as, Jan. 18, we find | 
“ Cathedra S. Petri Rome, dup.,” and the services | 


for the days are in the former part alike. If we 
suppose that the chair in St. Peter’s is not hon- 
oured by the service of Jan. 18, a great part of the 
Cardinal's argument goes for nothing. Lativs. 


necessary paraphernalia. The printing press was erectss 
in a house in close connection with the mansion of Sir 
Arthur Ingram, in which his majesty took up his! 
dence, and thence were sent forth royal declarations, 
messages, proclamations, and propositions, in great num- 
ber—the one side, in fact, of that war of words W 
preceded the sterner conflict to which the king had made 
up his mind when he removed to the North. “The press 
as Mr. Davies remarks, “ was at work immediately after 
the king’s arrival at York, and during the whole period 
of his stay in the North it was kept in a state of constant 
activity.” Mr. Davies has given a minute catalogue and 
account of these papers, which will be found valuable 
in history as well as in bibliography. 

The second period to which we have alluded pba 


"the printer-author Gent was sending forth those sip, 
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books which are now so much valued by curiosity-hunters. | pleteness to an amusing volume which is sure, sooner or 
Mr. Davies has written a very interesting biography of | later, to find a place in all collections of Curiosities of 
Gent, and given a full list of his publications. | Literature 


ird period is one of interest to the large class of | 
fh we delight in Horace Walpole, Gray, and 
Mason, The last of these was beneficed in the West | 
Riding, and held a prebend in the Minster. From the 
of Ann Ward, in Coney Street, emanated his Poems, 
the editio princeps of his Life of Gray, his Caractacus, his 
English Garden, Gray’s Poems, Whitehead’s Life, and | 
many other books of unquestionable importance. But 
even these by no means exhaust the curious points of 
Mr, Davies's book. Tristram Shandy was first printed 
at York, so were the works of Archdeacon Blackburne, | 
so were Sermons by many distinguished authors, several | 
interesting Poems, and many books and newspapers of 
local interest. All these come within the scope of Mr. 
Davies’s inquiries. He has spared neither pains nor | 
honest labour to make his book as useful and complete 
as possible, and has added in an Appendix a curious 
catalogue of a York bookseller’s stock in the year 1616— 
a large and valuable collection of books, both English 
and foreign, and each one of them with a value set 
against it. We have said enough to prove that Mr. 
Davies's book will be found useful by inquirers of many | 
kinds, and we can assure our readers that it is a book on 
ich there has been bestowed much good, honest, literary 
work. 


| 
| 


Historical Difficulties and Contested Events. By Octave | 

Delepierre, LL.D., F.S.A. (Murray. 
Revue Analytique des Ouvrages écrits en Centons, depuis 

les Temps, p jusquau XIX Siécle, Par Un 

Bibliophile Belge. (Triibner.) 

M. Delepierre is one of that not very numerous, but 
increasing class of scholars, who do not confine their 
wanderings to the beaten paths of literature, but delight 
to turn aside into the byways in search of novelty and | 
variety. The results of two such explorations will be | 
found in the two volumes whose titles we have just 
transcribed, In the former, not attempting to give ex- | 
amples of all the improbable and untrue in history, | 
M. y pen confines himself to the examination of a 
few of the most universally accredited facts, the truth of 
which, to say the least, is extremely doubtful. The | 
Colossus of Rhodes; Belisarius; The Alexandrian Li- 
brary; Pope Joan; Abelard and Eloisa; William Tell ; 
Petrarch and Laura; Jeanne d’Arc; Francis l. and the 
Countess de Chateaubriand; Charles V. of Spain; The 
Inventor of the Steam Engine; and Galileo Galilei far- 
nish the subjects of the essays: and M. Delepierre adds 
to the value of a curious and interesting little book, by 
4 Bibliographical Index to the best writers on the subject | 
of each of these historic doubts, | 

In the second, under the title of “ Un Bibliophile Belge,” 
M. Delepierre gives us a novel and very exhaustive 
Encyclopédie des Centons. But some of our readers may 
inquire, what are Centons? Centons, then, are poems 
composed entirely of verses taken from Homer or Virgil, 
more centonario, which are worked up into a complete 
poem on the theme which the writer has chosen. From 
the earliest times, scholars and men of letters have 
amused themselves with this learned trifling. In the 
work before us, we have notices of the writings of up- 
wards of forty Centonists ; among whom figure the names 
of Joshua Barnes, the well-known Grecian Professor, whose | 
Anacreon Christianus was published at Cambridge in 1705 ; 
and of Alexander Ross, immortalised by Butler, whose 
numerous Centons are described and illustrated in a way 
on does great credit to the editor’s industry and taste. 

. “ Table Alphabétique des Auteurs de Centons dont il 
Mest pas donné d’extraits dans le volume,” gives com- | 


The Nooks and By-Ways of Italy, Wanderings in search 
of its Ancient Remains and Modern Superstitions, By 
Craufurd Tait Ramage, LL.D. (Howell, Liverpool.) 
We have in this volume, the title of which will recom- 

mend it to classical scholars, the result of a solitary tour 
through Italy, taken for the express purpose of visiting 
every spot which classic writers had rendered famous— 
of identifying the site of battle-fields, and of tracing the 
position of contending armies—of realising the scenes so 
poetically described by Virgil—of walking in the foot- 
steps of the illustrious dead, and musing over “ the graves 
of those that cannot die.” His only predecessors in this 
interesting pilgrimage are Swinburne in 1777, and Kep 

Craven in 1818; but they travelled by carriage and with 

escort, whilst Mr. Ramage traversed the land on foot, 

by which means he became more familiar with the man- 
ners and customs of the people, their superstitious mode 
of thought, and social condition. This gives a separate 
value to the book, which is therefore as well calculated 
for the perusal of general readers as of classical students, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they sre required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Tae Vices: a Poem by the Author of Junius. 1828. 

Tas Inenanca ; or, Justice of the Peace’s Manual. 1774. 

Memoins or J. Sennes, Manins Patnren ro His Masesrr. 8vo 


Wanted by William J. my George's Square, 


Wanted to Borrow or Purchase any Portuguese Work of Indian His- 
t or Travels, containing an Account of the Eclipse of the Sua 
ible at Goa, April 7, a p. 1521. 
Wanted by Col. Ellis, Starcross, near Exeter. 
Ericreres, a Translation, 1610. 12mo. 
Wanted by Mr. Bolton Corney, Barnes, 8.W. 


Wa. Maceay's Nannattve crow ras Wazcx or tux 
Sure ow rae Coast or Annacan, 1795. 
Ceanne's or Gustaves Avotenvs. Printed in 1650. 
Wanted by Mr. Mackay, care of Messrs. Asher & Co., Bedford Street, 
London, W.C, 


Tas Aqoatinren. 
On Poncatatn Parntine. 
Frercnen on Patwtino tn Examet. 
Barare's List or Booxs netatixne ro Onawer. 
Wanted by Capt. F. A. Smith, Waltham Abbey, N. 

Aw Account ov rae axp Can o1 

Govon, late of the City of Dublin, deceased. By his Brother John 

Gough, 1802. 1 Vol. 8vo. 

Wanted by Mr. John Gough, A.K.C., 52, Prospect Street, Hull. 


Sonress’ History or 4 Vols. 
Binns or Ecarors. 5 Vols. 
——— Avsraatia. 7 Vols. 
—— Hommixe Bin ps. 

Kiuttwonew's Comepres. Folio. 1661, 
Tayton tus Waren Porr's Wonxs. 1630. 
Disorw's Decameron. 3 Vola. 

— Tova. 3 Vols. 


Noatusan Tova. 2 Vols. 
————— Antigortias, by Ames. 4 Vols. 
Bistromania. Large Paper. 


Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


Usrvensat Catatoour or Booxs ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensingtun Museum, 
London, W. 
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T. H. D. (Florence.) The ballad is at your service. See Memoir in 
Gentieman's Magazine, 1844. 

Oxonrenss. Consult“ A Memoir of the late Rev. Gi 
M.A. Prebendary of Salisbury,and Vicar of Boldre. By an A 

his Character and Works. Leamington, 8vo, 1851." Also Nichols’s | 

rary Ii i. 778-781, and the Gentleman's 
pril. 1804 388. This excellent clergyman was a lineal 
from the Rev. "nad Gilpin, the “ Apostle of the North.” 

J. E.H. The translation of the “ Dies a "* at the close of The Lay 
the Last Minstrel, and entitled the Dead,” considered to 
be from the pen of Sir Walter Scot he ex; Hard lines,” 
equivalent to Hard lot,” has been noticed in * Met xii. 287. 

Auten. The thaler, or rixdollar, of Prussia before 1791) 
has the head of the reigning king, with name and title thus : Tossenseve 

omonom Kex king of Prussia); reverse,an 
ye trophies ; legend, Ein Karcns he] rizdollar). 
“N. a Q." is now 


A Meading Case tor the weekiy N N. 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellersand Newsmen, p: Is. 6d.; 


= by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 
# Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q."’ may be had of the 
Publisher, and of ali Booksellers and Newsmen. 
“Notes ano Qoeniss"” és ished at Lay on Friday,and is also 
in Mowracy Pants. 
six Months forwarded direct from the the 
Office Orders 


ly Inoex) lis. 4d., 
le af the Strand Post G. Surra, 43, 
Sraser, Wit. where ali Comm 
addressed. 


vor rue Eprron should be 
“ Notes & Quenizs”™ is registered for transmission abroad. 


y HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? — 
n immediate answer to the inquiry, and ef SPECIMEN BOOK 
0} TyPEs, with information for Authors, may be obtained, on appli- 


R. BARRETT & SONS, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


ia, | has OGUE of in- 
cluding RARE BOOK $ and MISCELLANEOUS 1 LITERATURE of 
wo 


HOICE AND RARE BOOKS.— 
8 Catal Tuomas 
every descripti Many of the one are = scarce, and ve seldom 


tion. 
be met with. This jotecention © atalogue sent by post 
pares, BEET, 15, Conduit Beak 


Li Small 
es enh Collections of Books purchased, full Value 


ARDY BOOK of RULES and TABLES for 
verifying DATES of Hl and of PUBLIC 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. 
MESSRS. BELL & DALDY, 45 & 46, York Street, Covent Garden. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


Tien PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 


Cream-Iald Note, $0. par seam. 
Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6d. and 7s. per ream. 
Super Thick Blue Note. 4s., “ba and 6s. per ream. 
Ou H cap. 


Patent Straw Note. 

Manuscript alee or lain, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
sermon Paper (various sizes), jain, 42., 
Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. 6d and 7s. r 1000. 

The* shape high er fap per 100, 


hetter, from 6s. “a; D ites, hres Testers, from 
min: P Sketch, 


Now ‘Ready, crown 8vo, 200 pp. cloth extra, 5s. 
A*® ESSAY ON ENGLISH MUNICIPAL 
HISTORY. By JAMES THOMPSON, Author of 
a “ History of Leicester.” 
at « Avery useful little book.” —Saturday 
“ A most interesing Essay. . . The subject has a tae treated most 


ably." — Morning Star. 
ting information, and affords 
uardian. 


“The work much i 
abundant materials for thought.” — The @ 

“ It isa well-timed qpttiention, but one of far more than temporary 
interest." Notes 


Leadon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


AMDEN “SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. A 
Complete Set, from 1838 to 1867. 93 vols. small 4to, cloth, 122. 12s.; 
lish Historical ‘Bociety’ s Publications, a Complete Set, 29 vols. 8vo, 
Codex Diplomaticus, Anglo-faxon. Kemble; 
f Malmesbury, Gildas, Nennius, Reser de Wendover, &c. 
497, New Oxford Street, London 


NOTES AND QUERIES, First and Second Series, 
Complete, 1819 to Dec. 1861, 54 vols, ito, half-bound calf, neat and 
and two Indexes, cloth, 71. i¢s.—Punch, a Complete Series, 1841 


to 1862, 42 vols. «to, bound in 21 A n cloth gilt, gilte edges, quit quite clean 

Generel gret' 3 Second Books in all 

of General Literature on of for postage. 
“HEATH, New Oxford t, London. 


latwestiagend Valuable Collection of A 


Mas PUTTICK & SIMPSON wil SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester § wt W.C. (west 

ie), on MONDAY, April 6, SELECT, and 
ALUABLE COLLECTION APHS, comprising some 


Most interesting Letters of 
men, Commanders, Bishops aud Clergy 
illustrious Personages—Holograph Letwors of Martin Luther, Melanch- 
, &c.—Curious Book of Accounts in my to the Voy: and 
very by Martin Frobisher and others in 1578, ac — other 
-, Albums of Autographs, large Collections of Franks, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two Stamps, 

In a few Days, 
URTONS BOOK-LIST for APRIL, conteining 


Dies, from 6d. Preli encil 
Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to Is. 100. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
Manufacturing Stationers. 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free, 


WATSON'’S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


). ree dozen, railway carriage 
and Per Octave—1l4 galls. (cask included) equal to7 
4s. A saving of 2. r dozen. carriage all Eng- 
land and W in; wing of 32. per fall way carvings paid 
jozen, sav 
to all England and Wales 
W.D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 


Established 1841. Ful! Price Lists free on application. 
Terms, Net Cake 


mported, free 1, i- acidity or heat and much superior to low- 

Saerry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Chea Wines One guines per dosen. 

reall old Port 368. per . Termscash. Three dosen 

ATSON Wine M Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell 

Street coraer of fio joomsbury bquare, London, W.C. Established 16. 
Full Price Lists post free on application. 
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Que MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 


At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 


Hochheimer, M Rad Steinberg. 
60s.; Joh inh 728.. 
G h —, 48s. to 848.5; 


y Books of unfrequent occurrence, ipstedt 


66s., 78s.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 78s.; fine old Sack 


ilological Works, Dictionaries, Glossaries, Old Eng 
h Books, Celtic Miscellanies, &c. 
MAURIOR BURTON, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


1 O BOOK- BUYERS. —FINE ART CATA- 
LOGUE (just published), Rare Works of the Galleries, my 

ostume, Portraits, Etchings, Architecture, 


Frontignac, ermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, Im, 
and other rare wines. Fine old ate ac Brandy, 60s. and 7%. pet 


On a Fost-office ander, or reference, any quantity will be 
y 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King's Road. 
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ESTABLISHED 184, AND INCORPORATED BY ROYAL 
CHARTER. 


Sore UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘and Life), 37, Cornhill, London, E.C. Moderate rates of 
Fire conditions. Prom 


pt settlements. 
poss STRACHAN, Goovetery. 
HN JACKSON, Assist.-Secretary. 
7, Cornhill, London. 


IX POUNDS PER WEEK(| 


While | laid up by Injury, and 
in C ase of DE 


IN 
by an of from £3 to 46 5s. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Be ry apply te, the to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 
COR 


CORNHILL, and 10, 
VIAN, Secretary. 
EETH. — MR. WARD, S.M.D., 188, Oxford 
Street, respectfully intimates that over twenty years’ practical 
him to insert FALSE TEETH without the least 
in, on the and principles, whereby a correct 
a firm attachment to the mouth 
are insured, eiin ad detection, ‘without the use of injurious and un- 
sightly wires. False tooth on vuleanite from 5s., complete set from 5i.; 
on platinised silver 7s. 6d., complete set 6/.; on platina 10s., complete 
set 9.; on gold from !5s., complete set from 12/.; filling Ss. Old sets 
refitted Fought. —N. B. Practical dentist to 
years. ree. 


AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 

for 
Children’s Dist. 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS'S COCOA. 


E very agreeable character of this preparation 

has rendered it a general favourite. Lad pony wy and sustaining. 

& refined and grateful flavour developed oe special mode of 

Breakfast by thovsas applied, this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage for 
thousands who never before used Cocoa. 


USE ONLY THE 
STARCH. 
: THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 


Ry ry. Numerous respectable references, among which are All 
lergy-houses, Margaret Street, W.; the Rev. W. Richards, 
‘Albany Street, Regent's Park ; miack Castle, near Inverness ; 


brae, by c 
fs ‘adn JOHN EDWARDS & CO., 1, Vansittart Street, Deptford, 


(7 ALVANISM v, RHEUMATISM, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, 
Sciatica, | -umbago, Cramp, Neuralgia, and Liver Nervous 

= Epilepsy indigestion, Functional Disorders. &c._ON LOAN. 


For efficac 

BANDS, BELTS, tnd Pocket Batteries, will 
tor a week. Price from 5s. » according to power. 
restoring exhausted Vital Energy, 30s. to 40s. 


J. L, PULVERMACHER, No. 200, Regent 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. — 
8 DEFENCES. —None, save the strongest, can with 
ro » 4 pass through the sudden transitions from wet to dry, from 

+ ree Weather, so prevalent during the late winter and early 

Bronchitis, Coughs, Sore Throat, Diph- 

Will attack those most watchful of their health ; 


does of his assisting ite corrective action with appropriate 


well-known, and of tment 
protects rom present and future danger, 
Weakeaing or the system in the slightest 


RAWING EXTRAORDINARY. —“ The 
LIMNER,” or Mechanical Draughtsman (registered), invented 

by GEORGE BELL, ESQ., late of the Government School of Design, 
enables any person to copy Engravings, Drawings and Paintings, to 
sketch Landscapes, cecers, Portraits, &c.,from Nature. “ pwitk ne 
to the student.” ‘Price 2s.; free, 27 stamps._F. HARDWICK, 209. 
= y Road, London, E.C. Agents wanted ; 200,000 ~ e 
‘wo years. 


OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK.— 


The Original. Used in the army and navy, by =, &e., and 


is. per bottle. 
Prepared only by E. R. BOND, 10, Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C. 
and sold by all Chemists and Stationers. mrehasers should be caretal 
to observe our trade mark, an unicorn, on the outside wrapper of every 


Ps PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention of the 
mmercial Public, and of all who use Stee! Pens, to the incomparable 
of his which, for Quatrry or Marentat, Easy 
Action, Gasar ll ensure universal preference. 
Retail, of eve 7 De Dealer in the World; Wholesale, at the Works 
Graham Street, uigenen : 91, John Street, New York ; and at 
37, Gi Gracechurch Street. Lo ndon. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 


JONES'S GOLD LEVERS. at 111, 11s. For « GENTLEMAN, 
Rowerded of the international Eschibition for Cheap? 
ness of Production.” 


Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 
MACHINES. 


W F. THOMAS & Co. 
CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 
gpvasesse MACHINES, From £5 5s. 


‘LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


W. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. | 


CURE YOURSELF BY THE PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
CURATIVE AND ELECTRIC-BELT. 

Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Painful Dreams, Indigesti 
Weakness, &c., can themselves by the only “ Guaranteed 
Remedy" in Europe Her iesty’s Great 
for One Stamp, by ES, ES Medical to 
London Hospitals), Percy House, Bed: ord —— London. 

N.B.—Medicine and Fees § (Refe to the leading 

Physicians of the Day. ) 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, &c. — 
COLES'S ALGA MARINA, or Concentrated Essence of Sea- 
weed, is daily increasing in celebrity as a remedy for Ehoumation, 
whether acute or chronic, as well as for Spinel Affections., Contrac- 
tions, Weakness of Scrofu.ous Swellings, ac. Itis also an 
The nes will be forwarded 
for one postage- stamp. Bold by T. KEATING, 79, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, in Bottles, 2s. 9d, 48. 6d. and ie. each, and by all Chemists. 


OLLER’ 8 COD LIVER OIL— 
Purest Norwegian. 
First Prize at Paris Exhibition, wi out of 27 competitors, making 5 
medals awarded for this celebrated (il, made from fresh livers and 


Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. Hassall, Dr. Sr Ein of ir. W. Boeck, of Chris- 
tiana, Dr. De Besche, Physician to th King ‘of Sweden, &c. &c. Sold 
n capsuled bottles, half-pints, at 2s. Sd. 

Circulars and Testimonials of Perek 22, Minding Lane, 
London. F.C. Contractor to the North London Consumption Hospital. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS and 
TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS ; Ladiey’ 


ardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; espa’ 
xes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other articles for Home or 
Continental Travelling. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, post free. 
J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, 
London, W.C. 
Also, Allen's Barrack Furniture. “ie of Officers’ Bedsteads. 
‘Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c., 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [4" 1, 4, 


per Dozen, Fit for aGentleman's Table. Per Dozen, 9 


BOTTLES AND CASES INCLUDED. 


POST-ORDERS ON PICCADILLY. 


CHARLES WARD AND SON, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


Ss. per Dozen. Fit for a Gentleman's Table. Per Dozen. 
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